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|ggf  The  rebel  organs  denounce  President 
Lincoln  for  suggesting  lliut  the  United  States 
Government,  it  any  State  wishes  to  get  rid  of 
its  slaves,  shall  purchase  them.  And  yet  all 
those  organs,  we  have  no  doubt,  approve  the 
course  of  the  rebel  commissioners  in  London, 
•who  are  said  in  the  English  papers  to  hive 
proposed,  that,  if  Great  Britain  would  ac- 
knowledge the  independence  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  all  children  born  of  slave  parents 
after  the  recognition  should  be  free. 


Thb  Rebellion  and  Slavbrt.  The  New 
York  Commercial  Advertiser  advocates  tho  fol- 
lowing described  method  of  dealing  with  the 
Southern  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  nation : 

In  other  words,  the  origin,  intent  and  animus 
of  this  rebellion  proclaim  unmistakably  that  the 
slaveholders  have  reached  a  point  of  apostacy 
from  the  principles  of  democracy  which  is  radi- 
cal in  its  character;  that  slavery  and  its  essential- 
ly despotic  and  anti  democratic  influences  have  so 
far  undermined  the  Union,  and  do  of  necessity  so 
corrode  and  destroy  its  foundations,  that  the  only 
safety  of  the  Uuion  lies  in  the  utter  eradication 
i  of  the  thing  itself.  There  would  have  been, 
there  could  have  been,  no  rebellion  had  there 
been  no  slavery.  This  may  not  be  a  war  for  the 
extension  of  slavery,  but  it  is  a  war  for  the  exal- 
tation of  slavery  over  popular  libsrty,  and  for 
the  establishment  on  this  continent  of  that  form 
of  class  government  and  aristocratic  despotism 
which  are  the  legitimate  and  inevitable  fruits  of 
the  existence  of  slavery.  It  is,  therefore,  while  a 
war  of  classes,  also  a  war  of  classes  for  a  cardinal 
principle— on  the  part  of  the  rebels  for  a  mode  of 
government  more  congenial  to  their  institutions 
and  tastes,  and  on  our  part  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  form  of  government  unqualifiedly  democrat- 
ic and  free;  on  their  part  to  wrest  from  the  Union 
as  much  territory  and  other  property  as  shall  give 
them  territorial  status  among  nations,  and  on  our 
part  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  that  territory. 

The  course  of  events  during  the  war  must  sat- 
isfy any  man  that  this  institution  of  slavery  has 
been  for  years  so  nursed  at  the  South  as  to  be- 
come really  an  element  of  strength  in  this  rebel- 
lion against  free  institutions.  It  supplies  these 
aristocratic  insurgents  with  labor  in  the  trenches 
and  on  the  plantations,  by  which  it  directly  min- 
isters to  the  strength  of  the  foul  revolt,  and  it  has 
to  an  alarming  extent  weakened  the  courage  and 
perplexed  the  purposes  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. It  is  the  bane  of  our  existence  as  a  na- 
tion. It  is  the  upas  tree  which  at  the  South  has 
almost  killed  democracy  and  love  for  free  insti- 
tutions, and  whose  shadow  has  fallen  banefally 
upon  the  North  also.  It  is  our  enemies'  strength 
and  our  weakness;  and  self  defence,  the  very  life 
of  our  cherished  government,  demands  that  a 
blow  be  struck  at  the  thing  itself  as  well  at  those 
who  have  fostered  it.  We  believe,  in  sadness  but 
in  all  earnestness,  that  the  success  of  our  war  for 
the  Union  depends  upon  the  President's  issuing  a 
proclamation  of  emancipation  to  every  slave  who 
will  leave  the  rebels  and  come  within  our  lines. 
We  shall  continue  to  fight  against  fearful  odds 
until  this  is  done.  Congress  has  seen  the  necessi- 
ty for  and  has  urged  such  a  measure,  and  the 
country  will  be  sadly  disappointed  and  sorely  dis- 
couraged if  the  President  lacks  the  courage  to 
take  this  absolutely  necessary  step. 

There  are  those  who  will  raise  the  cry  of  aboli- 
tion over  such  declarations.  That  matters  little. 
Our  platform  is  Emancipation  before  Disunion, 
and  any  man  who  cannot  stand  thereon  must  at 
heart  be  a  sympathizer  with  rebellion  and  seces- 
sion. Events,  though  it  may  not  be  generally 
known,  say  clearly  that  this  issue  is  at  hand,  and 
we  unhesitatingly  put  ourselves  on  the  side  of 
emancipation.  What  honest  and  true  patriot 
would  do  otherwise  ?  We  trust  that  the  President 
will  not  unnecessarily  lose  a  day  in  hurling  this 
weapon  at  the  rebels. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Express,  at 
Norfolk,  thus  describes  the  "situation"  with  re- 
gard to  slavery  in  that  vicinity : 

Slavery  is  abolishing  itself.  The  negroes  are 
coming  in— sometimes  fifty  a  day— leaving  the 
crops  ungathered.  General  Viele  is  run  down 
with  women  pleading  for  their  run-away  negroes. 
One  delicate  lady  showed  him  her  hands,  burnt 
with  work,  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed,  as 
all  the  negroes  had  left  her,  with  no  other  re- 
source. He  kindly  and  courteously  tells  them, 
that  the  South  has  abrogated  the  civil  laws,  and 
military  laws  know  no  difference  of  color.  This 
settles  the  question.  It  is  the  simplest  solution 
I  have  yet  seen.  Jeff.  Davis  is  responsible  for  the 
consequences  to  them,  as  individuals. 
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'I  like  Mr.  Whiting  very  much 


When  Francis  Bicknell  Carpenter  (1830-1900)  showed 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  his  nearly  completed  paint- 
ing of  "The  First  Reading  of  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation Before  the  Cabinet,"  the  painter  called  particular 
attention  "to  the  accessories  of  the  picture,  stating  that 
these  had  been  selected  from  the  objects  in  the  cabinet 
chamber  with  reference  solely  to  their  bearing  upon  the 
subject."  Lincoln  commented,  "Yes,  there  are  the  war 
maps,  the  portfolios, 
the  slave  map,  and 
all;  but  the  book  in 
the  corner,  leaning 
against  the  chair  leg, 
—  you  have  changed 
the  title  of  that,  I  see." 
Carpenter  replied  that 
he  had,  having  at  the 
last  moment  "learned 
that  you  frequently 
consulted,  during  the 
period  you  were  pre- 
paring the  Proclama- 
tion, Solicitor  Whit- 
ing's work  on  the  'War 
Powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent,' and  as  Emanci- 
pation was  the  result 
in  fact  of  a  military 
necessity,  the  book 
seemed  to  me  just  the 
thing  to  go  in  there; 
so  I  simply  changed 
the  title,  leaving  the 
old  sheepskin  cover  as 
it  was."  Lincoln  ad- 
mitted that  "It  is  all 
very  well  that  it 
should  be  there,"  but 
complained  that  the 
distinctive  binding 
made  it  look  like  "a 
regular  law  book." 

William  Whiting's 
The  War  Powers  of 
the  President  was  by 
no  means  "a  regular 
law  book."  It  was, 
rather,  a  passionately 
charged  argument 
that  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  powers 
as  President  during 
the  Civil  War  were  as 
sweeping  as  the  war 
powers  enjoyed  by  any 
ruler  whose  country 
had  been  invaded  by 
a  hostile  power.  Car- 
penter's anecdote,  fre- 
quently cited  as  evi- 
dence of  Lincoln's 
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1.  President  Lincoln. 

2.  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

3.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of  Treasury. 

4.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War 

5.  Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  Navy. 

6.  Edward  Bates,  Attorney-General. 

7.  Montgomery  Blair,  Postmaster-General. 
H.  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Secretary  of  Interior. 
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Francis  Bicknell  Carpenter  made  a  pencil  sketch  with  a  key  for  his 
pamting.  rhe  key  reproduced  here  appeared  in  Fred  B.  Perkins,  The 
Picture  and  The  Men  (New  York:  A.  J.  Johnson,  1867).  There  is  little 
about  the  painting  in  Perkin's  book  that  does  not  appear  in  Carpenter's 
S^x  Months  at  the  White  House  u,ith  Abraham  Lincoln:  The  Story  of  a 
Picture  (New  York:  Hurd  and  Houghton,  1866).  Perkins  characterized 
himself  as  an  extreme  Radical."  He  may  well  have  liked  some  of  the 
ideas  expressed  in  item  16  of  the  key;  that  item  is  the  subject  of  this 


powers  of  observation,  is  more  important  as  documenta- 
tion of  Lincoln's  reliance  on  Whiting's  book. 

There  is  other  evidence  of  a  less  specific  nature.  Massa- 
chusetts Senator  Charles  Sumner  informed  a  correspond- 
ent at  one  point  during  the  war  that  Whiting,  who  was 
from  Sumner's  home  state,  was  "in  the  full  confidence  of 
the  President."  Gideon  Welles,  who  did  not  care  for 
Solicitor  Whiting,  nonetheless  recorded  in  his  diary  on 
July  23,  1863  that 
Solicitor  Whiting  "has 

 for    several  months 

been     an  important 
personage  here." 
Welles  said  that  "even 
the    President"  had 
spoken  highly  of  Whit- 
ing and  that  the  So- 
licitor  was   "high  in 
the  good  graces  of  the 
President."  After  the 
war,  Indiana's  George 
W.  Julian  recalled 
that  he  had  seen  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  on  July  2, 
1864  about  proposals 
to  confiscate  the  prop- 
erty "of   rebel  land- 
holders." Lincoln  had 
been    prepared  two 
years    previously  to 
veto    proposals  that 
affected  the  property 
of  heirs  of  Confeder- 
ates, but  he  informed 
Julian  on  this  occa- 
sion   that  "Solicitor 
Whiting's  law  argu- 
ment .  .  .  had  changed 
his  view"  and  that  he 
"would  now  sign  a  bill 
striking  at  the  fee  of 
rebel   landholders,  if 
we  would  send  it  to 
him."  Of  course,  Juli- 
an's recollections  may 
have  been  colored  by 
the  political  demands 
of  the  years  of  Recon- 
struction  that  inter- 
vened since  his  meet- 
ing  with   the  Presi- 
dent.   But  as  late  as 
March  25,  1865,  Lin- 
coln wrote  Secretary 
of  War  Edwin  Stan- 
ton in  reply  to  Stan- 
ton's   permission  to 
accept  Whiting's  res- 
ignation, "I  like  Mr. 
Whiting   very  much, 
and  hence  would  wish 
him  to  remain  or  re- 
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sign  as  best  suits  himself."  There  are  few  letters  from 
William  Whiting  in  the  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  Papers,  and 
those  are  of  a  routine  nature,  requesting  Secretary  John 
Nicolay  to  lay  some  matter  or  other  before  the  President. 
Still,  Whiting  was  the  legal  adviser  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  could  have  seen  Lincoln  personally  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Lincoln's  association  with  the  views  of  William  Whit- 
ing is  of  no  small  importance,  though  it  has  only  recent- 
ly received  the  attention  it  deserves  in  Herman  Belz's 
Reconstructing  the  Union:  Theory  and  Policy  during  the 
Civil  War  (Ithaca:  Cornell  University  Press,  1969). 
Whiting  wrote  three  essays,  one  on  the  President's  war 
powers,  another  on  the  specific  question  of  military  ar- 
rests in  the  North,  and  the  third  on  the  divisive  question 
of  reconstruction.  All  three  appear  in  the  book  in  the 
Lincoln  Library  and  Museum's  collection.  As  the  picture 
below  shows,  this  was  the  eighth  edition.  In  the  decade 
after  its  original  publication  in  1862,  Whiting's  War 
Powers  of  the  President,  went  through  an  amazing  forty- 
three  editions;  its  longevity  and  popularity  no  doubt 
stemmed  from  the  fact  that  it  addressed  constitutional 
questions  that  remained  important  during  the  Recon- 
struction period.  Since  Whiting  was  still  in  the  Presi- 
dent's good  graces  as  late  as  1865,  it  seems  safe  to  ex- 
plore all  the  matter  in  the  book  rather  than  just  the 
material  that  bore  on  the  question  of  emancipation. 

Lincoln  biographer  James  G.  Randall  in  his  Consti- 
tutional Problems  under  Lincoln  sniffed  that  "defective 
reasoning"  ran  "through  the  whole  of  Whiting's  treat- 
ment," but  Whiting's  book  is  perhaps  better  character- 
ized as  a  case  of  special  pleading.  Gideon  Welles  did  not 
like  Whiting's  views  any  better  than  Randall  did  many 
years  later,  but  he  captured  the  flavor  of  Whiting's  work 
a  little  better,  when  he  wrote:  "He  is  ready  with  expedi- 
ents, but  not  profound  in  his  opinions,  is  a  plausible 
advocate  rather  than  a  correct  thinker,  more  of  a  patent 
lawyer  than  a  statesman." 

Whiting's  argument  was  a  brief  for  his  case  and  not 
a  balanced  and  detached  analysis  of  the  constitutional 
issues  provoked  by  the  Civil  War.  Whether  his  reasoning 
was  faulty  or  not,  knowing  what  he  said  will  be  an  aid 
to  fathoming  Lincoln's  complex  and  changing  attitudes 
towards  the  Civil  War  as  a  constitutional  crisis. 

Whiting's  was  the  tough  and  simplistic  reasoning  of 
wartime  mobilization.  He  defended  "the  right  to  appro- 
priate private  property  to  public  use,  and  to  provide  com- 
pensation therefor  .  .  .;  the  power  of  Congress  to  con- 
fiscate enemy's  property  as  a  belligerent  right;  the  power 
of  the  President,  as  commander-in-chief,  as  an  act  of 
war,  to  emancipate  slaves;  .  .  .  the  power  of  Congress 
to  pass  laws  to  aid  the  President,  in  executing  his  mili- 
tary duties,  by  abolishing  slavery,  or  emancipating  slaves, 
under  Art.  I  Sect.  8,  CI.  18,  as  war  measures,  essential 
to  save  the  country  from  destruction  .  .  .  ."  Moreover,  he 
claimed  that  these  powers  by  no  means  depended  "upon 
the  adoption  of  the  most  liberal  construction  of  the 
constitution";  one  need  not  rely  on  the  broad  grant  of 
power  in  Article  I.  Section  8,  Clause  1,  "to  provide  for 
the  common  defence  and  general  welfare."  Whiting  even 
suggested  that  Congress  might  have  a  peacetime  right 
to  abolish  slavery:  "Yet  cases  might  arise  in  which,  in 
time  of  peace,  the  abolishment  of  slavery  might  be 
necessary,  and  therefore  would  be  lawful,  in  order  to 
enable  Congress  to  carry  into  effect  some  of  the  express 
provisions  of  the  constitution,  as  for  example,  that  con- 
tained in  Art.  IV.  Sect.  4,  CI.  1,  in  which  the  United 
States  guarantee  to  every  State  in  the  Union  a  republi- 
can form  of  government;  or  that  contained  in  Art  IV. 
Sect.  2,  CI.  1,  which  provides  that  citizens  of  each  State 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
citizens  in  the  several  States."  Radicals  became  increas- 
ingly interested  during  the  Civil  War  in  the  guarantee 
of  a  republican  form  of  government  as  a  route  to  Con- 
gressional power  over  what  had  been  thought  to  be 
domestic  institutions.  But  this  was  a  very  liberal  con- 
struction indeed,  since  (1)  the  founding  fathers  clearly 
thought  slavery  was  no  such  violation  of  this  constitu- 
tional guarantee  and  (il  in  the  eighteenth  century  a 
republican  government  was  any  government  without  a 
king.  It  is  doubtful  that  Lincoln  ever  thought  much 
of  this  argument,  and  Whiting  himself  merely  mentioned 
it  as  a  possibility. 

Much  of  Whiting's  reasoning  did  rely  on  doing  what 


James  G.  Randall  claimed  in  Constitutional  Problems 
under  Lincoln  "American  constitutional  lawyers  do  not, 
in  general"  do,  that  is,  "cite  the  phraseology  of  the  pre- 
amble as  equivalent  to  a  grant  of  power  to  Congress." 
Thus  Whiting  described  the  general  situation  in  the  Civil 
War  this  way:  "A  handful  of  slave-masters  have  broken 
up  that  Union,  have  overthrown  justice,  and  have  de- 
stroyed domestic  tranquility.  Instead  of  contributing 
to  the  common  defence  and  public  welfare,  or  securing 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  themselves  and  their  posterity, 
they  have  waged  war  upon  their  country,  and  have  at- 
tempted to  establish,  over  the  ruins  of  the  Republic,  an 
aristocratic  government  founded  upon  Slavery."  Despite 
rather  loose  constructions,  Whiting  was  careful  to  dis- 
tinguish emancipation  as  a  "means"  of  war  from  eman- 
cipation as  an  "object"  of  war,  arguing  only  for  the 
former  power.  Yet  he  did  at  one  point  admit  that  his 
was  in  general  a  liberal  construction  in  a  passage  which 
better  than  any  other  explained  the  Solicitor's  general 
view  of  the  American  Constitution: 

Those  who  have  contended  for  the  most  narrow  and 
technical  construction,  having  stuck  to  the  letter  of 
the  text,  and  not  appreciating  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  framed,  are  opposed  to  all  who  view  it  as  only  a 
frame  of  government,  a  plan-in- outline,  for  regulating 
the  affairs  of  an  enterprising  and  progressive  nation. 
Some  treat  that  frame  of  government  as  though  it 
were  a  cast-iron  mould,  incapable  of  adaptation  or 
alteration — as  one  which  a  blow  would  break  in  pieces. 
Others  think  it  a  hoop  placed  around  the  trunk  of  a 
living  tree,  whose  growth  must  girdle  the  tree,  or 
burst  the  hoop.  But  sounder  judges  believe  that  it 
more  resembles  the  tree  itself,- — native  to  the  soil  that 
bore  it, —  .  .  .  putting  forth  branches  of  its  own 
growth,  and  flourishing  with  eternal  verdure  ....  By 
a  liberal  construction  of  the  constitution,  our  govern- 
ment has  passed  through  many  storms  unharmed. 
Whiting  was  only  one  of  many  in  the  North  who  were 
changing  their  views  of  what  a  constitution  was  during 
the  American  Civil  War. 

Since  practically  everything  Whiting  recommended 
was  a  war  measure,  his  interpretation  stood  or  fell  on 
the  complex  question  of  whether  the  United  States  was, 
by  the  technical  standards  of  international  law,  actually 
at  war.  The  Lincoln  administration  never  forthrightly 
claimed  that  it  was  at  war,  since  to  do  so  would  imply 
that  the  Confederacy  was  a  nation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Lincoln  administration  did  not  treat  the  Civil  War 
as  merely  a  domestic  rebellion  or  insurrection  either.  To 
have  followed  the  latter  course  would  have  made  the 
blockade  illegal  and  would  have  meant  hanging  Confed- 
erate prisoners  rather  than  treating  them  as  prisoners 
of  war.  Moreover,  Congress  never  declared  war. 

Such  delicate  complexities  did  not  phase  Solicitor 
Whiting  in  the  least.  He  stated  flatly  that  a  declaration 
of  war  was  not  necessary  to  give  the  government  "full 
belligerent  powers."  To  him,  it  was  all  very  simple: 
"Wars  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  foreign  and  civil. 
In  all  civil  wars  the  government  claims  the  belligerents, 
on  both  sides,  as  subjects,  and  has  the  legal  right  to 
treat  the  insurgents  both  as  subjects  and  as  belligerents; 
and  they  therefore  may  exercise  the  full  and  untram- 
melled powers  of  war  against  their  subjects  .  .  .  ."  His 
case  rested  more  on  fact  than  on  law :  "The  government 
have  in  fact  treated  the  insurgents  as  belligerents  on 
several  occasions,  without  recognizing  them  in  express 
terms  as  such.  They  have  received  the  capitulation  of 
rebels  at  Hatteras,  as  prisoners  of  war,  in  express  terms, 
and  have  exchanged  prisoners  of  war  as  such,  and  have 
blockaded  the  coast  by  military  authority,  and  have 
officially  informed  other  nations  of  such  blockade,  and 
of  their  intention  to  make  it  effective,  under  the  present 
law  of  nations."  Whiting  concluded  that,  "Having  thus 
the  full  powers  and  right  of  making  and  carrying  on 
war  against  rebels,  both  as  subjects  and  as  belligerents, 
this  right  frees  the  President  and  Congress  from  the 
difficulties  which  might  arise  if  rebels  could  be  treated 
only  as  SUBJECTS,  and  if  war  could  not  be  waged  upon 
them." 

Though  Whiting's  view  certainly  was  favorable  to 
sweeping  powers  for  the  commander-in-chief,  he  did  not 
neglect  to  point  out  that  these  powers  were  not  ex- 
clusively the  executive's.  "The  right  of  the  Executive  to 
strike  this  blow  against  his  enemy,"  he  said,  "does  not 
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deprive  Congress  of  the  concurrent  right  or  duty  to 
emancipate  enemy's  slaves,  if  in  their  judgment  a  civil 
act  for  that  purpose  is  required  by  public  welfare  and 
common  defence,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and  giving 
effect  to  such  war  measures  as  the  commander-in-chief 
may  adopt."  Whiting's  views  on  the  suspension  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  however,  did  redound  mostly  to 
the  President's  benefit  and  rather  slighted  Congress's 
role.  In  this  area,  Whiting  was  harsher,  relying  on  the 
doctrine  that  only  "Necessity  arbitrates  the  rights  and 
the  methods  of  war."  Therefore  it  did  not  matter  how 
far  the  neighborhood  of  the  act  in  question  was  from 
the  actual  battles  or  whether  the  party  in  question  was 
engaged  in  any  overt  act.  The  only  question  was  whether 
the  person's  being  at  large  would  "tend  to  impede,  em- 
barrass, or  hinder  the  bona  fide  military  operations  in 
creating,  organizing,  maintaining,  and  most  effectually 
using  the  military  forces  of  the  country."  As  for  Con- 
gress, this  simply  was  not  a  field  in  which  it  was  adept. 
Said  Whiting:  "The  facts  on  which  public  safety  in 
time  of  civil  war  depends  can  be  known  only  to  the  mili- 
tary men,  and  not  to  the  legislatures  in  any  special 
case.  To  pass  a  law  as  to  each  prisoner's  case,  whenever 
public  safety  required  the  privilege  of  the  writ  to  be 
suspended,  would  be  impracticable." 

The  specific  argument  concerning  emancipation  as  a 
right  of  war  rested  heavily  on  arguments  former  Presi- 
dent John  Quincy  Adams  had  used  when  he  returned  to 
Washington  to  be  a  Representative  in  the  House  Over 
twenty  years  before  the  Civil  War,  Adams  had  argued 
that  the  law  of  nations  sanctioned  emancipation  of  the 
enemy's  slaves  as  a  legitimate  act  of  war.  A  particularly 
powerful  example  of  this  had  been  the  actions  of  three 
British  commanders  in  the  American  Revolution.  They 
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This  is  the  title  page  of  William  Whiting's  book.  The  Lin- 
coin  Library  and  Museum  owns  a  copy  of  the  eighth  edi- 
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This  collection  is  currently  undergoing  an  evaluation  to 
determine  as  nearly  as  possible  what  evidence  historians 
have  that  Lincoln  read  the  books  on  social  and  political 
topics. 


had  offered  freedom  to  slaves  who  would  join  them 
against  the  colonists.  In  the  War  of  1812,  Great  Britain 
used  the  same  tactic  again,  and  the  liberated  slaves  were 
carried  away  to  Britain  in  violation  of  the  express  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  France  had  exercised  the  same 
power  in  Santo  Domingo,  and  in  Colombia,  slavery  had 
been  abolished  by  the  military  command  of  General 
Bolivar.  Moreover,  the  United  States  itself  had  in  1814 
used  slaves  as  laborers  in  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans 
without  compensating  the  masters  for  the  slaves  who 
were  killed  as  a  result  of  this  action.  In  the  Seminole 
wars,  the  United  States  Army  had  rewarded  slaves  who 
acted  as  spies  and  scouts  with  their  ireedom  and  treated 
captured  slaves  who  were  fighting  with  the  Indians  as 
prisoners  of  war  and  not  as  property  to  be  returned  to 
their  masters.  Here  Whiting  was  at  his  lawyerly  best, 
citing  precedents  for  Lincoln's  actions,  but  the  ground 
had  already  been  well  laid  out  by  John  Quincy  Adams 
years  earlier. 

By  January  1,  1863,  of  course,  almost  all  of  Solicitor 
Whiting's  arguments  had  become  apologies  rather  than 
suggestions  for  the  future.  With  the  exception  of  Con- 
gress's acting  to  abolish  slavery,  the  rest  had  become 
history.  The  Lincoln  administration  had  emancipated 
slaves  by  exercise  of  the  President's  war  powers,  and 
there  had  been  so  many  arrests  in  the  North  without 
charges  that  Lincoln  was  accused  in  some  (Democratic) 
circles  of  becoming  a  dictator.  But  what  Whiting  chose  to 
write  about  in  July  of  1863  would  remain  a  hotly  con- 
tested issue  for  years  to  come.  In  his  letter  on  the 
"Return  of  Rebellious  States  to  the  Union,"  Whiting  in- 
formed the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia  about  his  views 
on  reconstruction. 

The  message  of  Whiting's  letter  was,  as  usual,  simple: 
Beware  of  committing  yourselves  to  the  fatal  doctrine 
of  recognizing  the  existence  in  the  Union,  of  States 
which  have  been  declared  by  the  President's  Proclama- 
tion to  be  in  rebellion.  For,  by  this  new  device  of  the 
enemy,  this  new  version  of  the  poisonous  State  rights  doc- 
trine, the  secessionists  will  be  able  to  get  back  by  fraud 
what  they  failed  to  get  by  fighting."  In  this  area,  per- 
haps even  more  than  the  others,  the  constitutional  ques- 
tions were  confusing  in  the  extreme,  but  Solicitor  Whit- 
ing simplified  them.  According  to  Whiting,  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Hiawatha  (March  9 
1863)  determined  in  effect  that  at  least  since  July  13' 
1861,  the  United  States  had  been  involved  in  a  "terri- 
torial war"  against  the  Confederate  States,  and  that  the 
laws  of  war  thus  converted  all  citizens  of  a  hostile  State 
into  a  public  enemy.  As  a  result,  said  Whiting,  "every 
citizen  residing  in  the  belligerent  districts  became  a  pub- 
ic enemy  irrespective  of  his  private  sentiments,  whether 
loyal  or  disloyal,  friendly  or  hostile,  Unionist  or  seces- 
sionist, guilty  or  innocent." 

The  practical  effect  of  this  constitutional  argument 
was  to  make  it  possible  for  the  United  States  to  demand 
that  the  seceded  States  meet  certain  conditions  before 
they  could  become  states  of  the  United  States  again.  If 
the  war  were  seen  merely  as  a  rebellion  of  certain  dis- 
affected citizens,  then  when  the  rebellion  was  quelled  the 
seceded  States  immediately  became  States  again,  with 
all  the  legal  privileges  and  immunities  from  federal  ac- 
tion that  Massachusetts  or  Illinois  enjoyed.  If  the  war 
was  in  some  sense  a  war  against  a  hostile  territory,  on 
the  other  hand,  then  the  status  of  the  territory  once  the 
war  was  over  was  much  less  clear,  and  Congress  or  the 
President  could  perhaps  exert  powers  over  the  area 
which  they  certainly  could  not  exert  if  the  area  had 
become  immediately  States  of  the  Union  again.  Signifi- 
cantly, Whiting  showed  no  interest  in  saying  which   

the  President  or  Congress  —  had  the  powers. 

Uppermost  in  Whiting's  mind,  of  course,  was  the 
question  that  had  interested  him  all  along:  "If  you  con- 
cede State  rights  to  your  enemies,  what  security  can  you 
have  that  traitors  will  not  pass  State  laws  which  will 
render  the  position  of  the  blacks  intolerable,  or  reduce 
them  all  to  slavery?"  He  ended  the  letter  with  this  policy 
recommendation : 

One  of  two  things  should  be  done  in  order  to  keep 
faith  with  the  countrv  and  save  us  from  obvious  peril. 
Allow  the  inhabitants  of  conquered  territory  to  form 
themselves  into  States,  only  by  adopting  constitutions 
such  as  will  forever  remove  all  cause  of  collision  with 
the  United  States,  by  excluding  slavery  therefrom, 
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From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

Carpenter's  painting  shows  more  clearly  than  the  later  engravings  of  it  Lincoln's  placement  with  what  the  painter  called 
the  "radical"  faction  of  the  cabinet.  Lincoln  is  grouped  with  Stanton  and  Chase;  Welles,  Seward,  Bates,  Blair,  and  Smith 
form  the  "conservative"  group.  The  portrait  of  Simon  Cameron,  Stanton's  predecessor  as  Secretary  of  War,  appears  with 
the  "radical"  group  because  he  was,  according  to  Fred  B.  Perkins,  "the  first  member  of  the  Cabinet  to  avow  the  radical 
belief  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the  negro  in  the  war."  On  the  other  hand,  Andrew  Jackson's  portrait  appears  above 
Welles's  head.  Jackson's  opposition  to  Nullification  earned  him  a  place  in  the  picture,  but  his  views  on  slavery  neces- 
sarily separated  him  from  the  Chase  and  Stanton  group. 


or  continue  military  government  over  the  conquered 
district,  until  there  shall  appear  therein  a  sufficient 
number  of  loyal  inhabitants  to  form  a  republican  gov- 
ernment, which,  by  guaranteeing  freedom  to  all,  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

To  say  that  Lincoln  liked  William  Whiting,  of  course, 
is  not  to  say  that  he  endorsed  all  of  Whiting's  ideas. 
Some  of  those  ideas  Lincoln  surely  did  not  like.  Lincoln 
never  thought  Congress  could  in  peacetime  touch  slavery 
in  the  States  where  it  already  existed.  Lincoln  also 
clung  in  certain  specific  instances  to  the  view  that  re- 
construction was  a  question  of  individual  loyalties  to 
be  restored.  Thus  his  famous  "ten-per  cent  plan"  en- 
visioned a  nucleus  of  loyal  individuals  who  would  bring 
the  seceded  State  quickly  back  into  its  normal  relations 
to  the  United  States  government.  Lincoln's  Proclama- 
tion of  Amnesty  and  Reconstruction  of  December  8,  1863, 
issued  less  than  six  months  after  Whiting  had  made  his 
views  on  reconstrutcion  known,  rested  not  on  any  bel- 
ligerent rights  over  conquered  hostile  territory  or  public 
enemies  but  on  the  President's  pardoning  power  —  that 
is,  on  his  own  power  to  judge  when  the  disloyal  individ- 
uals had  ceased  disloyalty  and  become  ipso  facto  normal 
United  States  citizens.  But,  as  Herman  Belz  points  out, 
Lincoln  came  closer  to  Whiting's  views  than  one  might 
imagine  from  reading  Randall's  Constitutional  Problems 
under  Lincoln  or  T.  Harry  William's  Lincoln  and  the 
Radicals.  On  the  most  important  substantive  point,  the 
Proclamation  of  Amnesty  and  Reconstruction  agreed 
with  Whiting's  "Return  of  Rebellious  States  to  the 
Union":  both  thought  emancipation  had  to  be  a  condi- 
tion of  reconstruction.  Lincoln's  proclamation  required 
those  seeking  amnesty  to  "abide  by  and  faithfully  sup- 
port all  acts  of  Congress  .  .  .  and  proclamations  of  the 
President  made  during  the  existing  rebellion  having 


reference  to  slaves."  To  allow  anything  else,  Lincoln 
thought,  would  be  "a  cruel  and  astonishing  breach  of 
faith."  Moreover,  Lincoln  indicated  only  that  it  was  "not 
improper"  that  previous  state  boundaries  and  state  con- 
stitutional and  legal  provisions  and  customs  be  retained 
by  reconstructed  states.  Nor  did  he  rule  out  plans  of 
reconstruction  other  than  the  one  he  announced  in  the 
Proclamation  of  Amnesty  and  Reconstruction  as  live 
possibilities. 

Historians  and  Lincoln  biographers  have  been  too 
quick  to  draw  members  of  the  Republican  party  as  di- 
vided into  distinct  factions  with  clearly  delineated  policies 
of  reconstruction  during  the  Civil  War.  Ideas  were  in 
a  state  of  flux  throughout  the  period,  and  that  goes  for 
Abraham  Lincoln's  ideas  as  well.  Whatever  their  policy 
differences,  Lincoln  still  liked  Solicitor  Whiting  "very 
much"  as  late  as  1865.  Moreover,  their  policy  differences 
were  not  as  extreme  as  one  might  think.  When  Francis 
Bicknell  Carpenter  painted  "The  First  Reading  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  Before  the  Cabinet,"  he  not 
only  included  Whiting's  War  Powers  of  the  President  as 
an  important  "accessory"  to  that  momentous  historical 
event,  but  he  also  included  this  symbolic  message  which 
he  described  in  his  book  Six  Months  at  the  White  House 
with  Abraham  Lincoln:  The  Story  of  a  Picture  (New 
York:  Hurd  and  Houghton,  1866)  : 

There  was  a  curious  mingling  of  fact  and  allegory  in 
my  mind,  as  I  assigned  to  each  his  place  on  the  canvas. 
There  were  two  elements  in  the  Cabinet,  the  radical 
and  the  conservative.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  official  table,  between  two  groups,  nearest 
that  representing  the  radical,  but  the  uniting  point  of 
both. 

Editor's  Note:  I  am  much  indebted  to  Herman  Belz's  Reconstructing 
the  Union:  Theory  and  Policy  during  the  Civil  War  (Ithaca:  Cornell 
University  Press,  1969).  M.  E.  N.,  Jr. 
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The  Troublesome  Border  States: 
Two  Previously  Unpublished  Lincoln  Documents 


The  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  is  proud  to  announce  the 
acquisition  of  two  previously  unpublished  endorsements  by 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Both  concern  Border  States,  and  together 
they  suggest  a  policy  pursued  by  the  Lincoln  administration 


in  the  first  year  of  the  Civil  War.  Both  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion were  written  on  the  same  day,  but  Lincoln  acted  on  them 
at  different  times. 
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FIGURE  1.  This  strongly  worded  piece  of  1864  campaign  literature  exaggerated  the  success  of  Northern 
armies  in  the  war  by  exaggerating  the  amount  of  "Territory  held  by  the  Rebels  when  they  fired  on 
SUMTER."  All  of  the  gray  and  black  areas  allegedly  belonged  to  the  Confederates  in  1861.  The  map 
serves  well  to  indicate  the  importance  of  the  larger  Border  States  and  documents  the  common 
assumption,  North  and  South,  that  the  Border  States  were  more  Southern  than  Northern  in  spirit. 
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The  Letters 

House  of  Rep. 
Jany  9.  1861.  [1862] 

To  the  President  of  the  U.  S. 
Dr  Sir 

Maj  Wallen  of  the  U.  States  Army  has  seen  much  ser- 
vice. He  is  a  Southern  man,  by  birth  and  has  faithfully 
adhered  to  his  allegiance  amid  the  treason  of  his  Southern 
associates  of  the  army  &  I  hope  his  fidelity  may  be  reward- 
ed, by  honorable  promotion.  We  have  but  few  Southern 
Born  men  in  the  service, 

Very  resply  your  frined  [sic] 
C  A  Wickliff 

I  sincerely  wish  Major  Wallen  could  be  relieved  from  going 
to  New-Mexico — 

A.  Lincoln 

Jan.  20.  1862. 


House  of  Representatives. 
Washington  City  Jan'y  9th  1862. 

To  His  Excellency 
A.  Lincoln,  President  U.  S. 
Sir, 

Permit  us  to  recommend  to  you  for  appointment,  as  a 
Major  in  one  of  the  new  Regiments  of  the  Regular  Army, 
Major  Thomas  E  Noell  of  Missouri.  We  desire  to  say  in 
reference  to  Major  Noell,  that  he  is  a  gentleman  of  the 
highest  order  of  talent,  with  a  liberal  Education,  and  an  un- 
spotted character.  Before  the  commencement  of  our  present 
troubles,  Major  Noell,  was  engaged  in  the  successful  prac- 
tice of  the  law,  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  Courts,  the 
Bar,  and  the  whole  community.  Early  in  September,  he  en- 
listed as  a  private  in  the  first  Volunteer  company,  raised  in 
South  East  Missouri,  was  made  a  first  Lieutenant,  and 
when  enough  Union  State  troops,  were  raised  for  a  Bat- 
talion, he  was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  officers  as  Major, 
in  which  capacity  he  has  served  ever  since.  He  has  been  in 
Camp  with  his  men  the  whole  time,  acquired  proficiency  in 
the  drill  and  by  his  energy  skill  and  courage,  has  protected 
seven  or  eight  counties,  from  the  lawless  depredations  of  the 
Secession  hordes,  of  the  Swamp  region.  We  feel  that 
Missouri  is  entitled  to  a  respectable  appointment,  in  the 
New  Regiments  of  the  Regular  Army,  and  in  Major  Noell  a 
Native  born  citizen  of  Missouri,  we  feel  that  we  should  be  so 
represented,  that  our  State  would  be  honored,  and  the  pub- 
lic service  greatly  promoted. 

We  confidently  hope  that  our  application  for  his  ap- 
pointment will  be  promptly  granted.— 

We  remain  Most  Respectfully 
Your  Ob't  Sev'ts 
James  S.  Rollins 
E.  H.  Norton 
Thos.  L.  Price 
R  Wilson 
Wm  A  Hall 
Jno  W  Noell 
J.  H.  Henderson 
I  have  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Major  Noel  [1]  and  am 
confident  that  if  he  should  receive  an  appointment  in  the 
army  he  will  not  only  serve  the  country  well  but  will 
distinguish  himself  in  the  service 

H.  R.  Gamble 
Gov.  of  Mo 

Washington 
Jan  27.  1862 

Respectfully  submitted  to  the  War  Department,  with  the  re- 
mark that,  while  I  know  not  if  there  be  a  vacant  Majority,  I 
shall  be  quite  willing  the  applicant  within  recommended 
shall  have  it,  especially  as  it  is  said  Missouri  has  had  no 
appointments  in  the  new  Regular  Army. 

A.  Lincoln 


Feb.  1,  1862. 

[Docketing  in  another  hand] 
Major  Thos  E.  Noell 

Missouri 
Major  U.  S.  A. 

Recommended  by 
The  President 

Hon  F.  P.  Blair 

"  Jas.  S.  Rollins 
Gov  H.  R.  Gamble 

1  Enclosure 

Lincoln  and  the  Border  States 

"I  think  to  lose  Kentucky  is  nearly  the  same  as  to  lose  the 
whole  game,"  wrote  President  Lincoln  to  Orville  Hickman 
Browning  on  September  22,  1861.  "Kentucky  gone,"  he  con- 
tinued, "we  can  not  hold  Missouri,  nor,  as  I  think,  Maryland. 
These  all  against  us,  and  the  job  on  our  hands  is  too  large  for 
us.  We  would  as  well  consent  to  separation  at  once,  including 
the  surrender  of  this  captiol." 

As  James  A.  Rawley  has  argued,  these  were  not  the 
sentimental  musings  of  a  son  of  the  Border.  There  were  hard 
population  and  geographical  facts  to  back  them  up.  The  white 
population  of  the  eleven  Confederate  states  was  5,451,000. 
Kentucky's  white  population  was  919,484;  Missouri's  was 
1,063,489;  and  Maryland  had  515,918  white  inhabitants.  The 
total  for  these  three  Border  States  alone  was  2,498,891,  or  just 
under  half  the  total  population  of  the  Confederacy.  Despite  a 
tremendous  population  differential  between  North  and  South 
(about  22  1/2  million  to  5  1/2  million  or  to  8  3/4  million  count- 
ing slaves),  the  South  held  on  for  four  years  and  came  close  to 
European  recognition,  stalemate,  and  independence.  With  the 
differential  at  20  million  to  10  1/4  million  (counting  slaves), 
the  results  might  have  been  very  different.  In  fact,  that  2:1 
ratio  is  reminiscent  of  the  old  saw  about  population  in 
America's  successful  revolution  of  1776,  in  which  a  third  of 
the  population,  estimated  to  be  actively  interested  in  the 
patriot  cause,  won  independence  for  the  whole  nation  from 
Britain. 

Geographically,  Kentucky  was  of  great  strategic  impor- 
tance. With  the  Ohio  River  as  a  northern  boundary,  the  Con- 
federacy would  have  had  a  "natural  military  frontier"  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Missouri  River.  A  Confederate  Missouri 
would  have  made  control  of  the  Mississippi  River,  a  key 
aspect  of  Northern  strategy,  much  more  difficult.  Kentucky's 
sentimental  influence  was  significant  as  well.  Missouri  had 
100,000  citizens  born  in  Kentucky;  Illinois  had  60,000 
(including  the  President  of  the  United  States);  Indiana  had 
68,000;  Ohio  had  15,000;  and  Iowa  had  13,000. 

Lincoln's  policies  towards  Kentucky  have  been  much 
studied  and  written  about.  He  followed  a  policy  of  appointing 
loyal  men  to  governmental  positions  in  Kentucky,  whether 
they  were  Republicans  or  not  and  whether  they  held  slaves  or 
not  (most  often  they  were  not  Republicans,  for  Kentucky's 
Republican  party  was  tiny  and  feeble).  For  a  brief  period,  he 
blinked  at  Kentucky's  announced  policy  of  neutrality  which 
was  surely  as  illegal  as  secession.  He  supplied  arms  to  Union 
men  in  Kentucky  secretly,  and  he  avoided  coercion  of  the  state 
until  the  Confederates  invaded  it,  thus  placing  the  onus  of 
firing  the  first  shot  in  Kentucky  on  the  Confederacy  rather 
than  the  Union.  This  gave  the  North  a  great  psychological 
advantage. 

As  Harry  J.  Carman  and  Reinhard  H.  Luthin  point  out  in 
Lincoln  and  the  Patronage  (New  York:  Columbia  University 
Press,  1943),  much  of  the  Lincoln  administration's  Kentucky 
patronage  involved  military  commissions.  They  argue  that  he 
took  care  to  fill  the  officerships  with  good  Union  men,  but  that 
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he  tried  to  fill  military  appointments  in  Kentucky  with  men 
who  had  some  connection  with  the  state,  that  is,  men  who 
were  Kentucky  residents  or  who  had  been  born  in  Kentucky. 
They  could  have  added  that  he  tried  to  cement  Kentucky  to  the 
Union  cause  by  making  military  appointments  recom- 
mended by  influential  Kentuckians. 

The  point  of  C.  A.  Wickliffe's  letter  of  recommendation  for 
Major  Wallen  was  that  Lincoln  must  appoint  Southern-born 
men  to  the  United  States  Army,  rather  than  that  Kentucky 
must  have  only  Southern-born  officers  operating  within  its 
borders.  By  1862,  then,  Border  State  policy  included  efforts  to 
tie  their  loyalties  to  the  Union,  not  by  leaving  them  alone,  but 
by  giving  their  region  appointments  in  the  United  States 
Army. 

Henry  D.  Wallen  was  not  apparently  a  Kentuckian,  how- 
ever. When  his  son  was  appointed  to  West  Point  in  1862,  he 
was  listed  as  a  Georgian.  Wallen  was  a  Regular  Army  cap- 
tain when  the  war  began  and  was  serving  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
In  the  autumn  of  1861,  he  was  promoted  to  Major  of  the 
Seventh  Infantry,  but  he  had  friends  in  high  places  and,  as 
soon  as  he  received  his  promotion,  these  friends  were  urging 
further  promotion  —  to  Inspector  General  or  Brigadier 
General.  President  Lincoln  wrote  a  memorandum  as  early  as 
December  4,  1861,  reminding  himself  that  Wallen  was  being 
pushed  for  higher  rank.  On  January  18, 1862,  Senator  John  J. 
Crittenden  of  Kentucky,  Senator  Henry  S.  Lane  of  Indiana, 
Senator  John  P.  Hale  of  Maine,  and  Senator  James  W. 
Nesmith  of  Oregon  called  on  President  Lincoln,  begging  him 
not  to  send  Major  Wallen  to  New  Mexico.  Lincoln  then  wrote  a 
strongly  worded  recommendation  to  Secretary  of  War  Stan- 
ton that  he  not  be  sent.  Two  days  later,  Lincoln  endorsed  Con- 
gressman Wickliffe's  request  on  Wallen's  behalf.  On  the  same 
day  that  the  Senators  called  on  Major  Wallen's  behalf,  Lin- 
coln ordered  "it  to-[be]  definitely  settled"  that  Henry  D.  Wal- 
len, Jr.,  presumably  the  Major's  son,  be  one  of  the  ten  at-large 
appointments  to  become  a  cadet  at  West  Point.  This  request 
was  obeyed,  and  young  Wallen  entered  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  that  year. 

Major  Wallen  did  not  fare  as  well.  He  served  for  two  years  in 
New  Mexico,  fighting  Indians  and  Confederate  sympathizers 
in  that  far-off  and  rather  inglorious  sideshow  to  the  great 
Civil  War.  Lincoln's  wishes  could  be  overridden.  But  the  ad- 
ministration's "Southern  strategy"  was  at  work.  Of  the  ten  at- 
large  appointments  to  West  Point,  four  came  from  slave 
states. 

Charles  A.  Wickliffe's  influence  with  the  administration 
would  fade.  Wickliffe  (he  spelled  his  name  with  an  "e,"  but  he 
went  blind  late  in  his  life,  and  the  approach  of  this  condition 
may  account  for  the  bizarre  spelling  and  handwriting  in  his 
letter)  was  born  in  Kentucky  in  1788.  He  had  served  in  Con- 
gress practically  forty  years  before  Lincoln  received  his  rec- 
ommendation for  Major  Wallen.  He  had  been  a  Whig  and 
served  in  John  Tyler's  Cabinet.  During  the  Civil  War,  Wick- 
liffe, a  Union-loving  moderate,  became  a  leader  of  Unionist 
sentiment  in  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky.  Joshua  F.  Speed 
recommended  Wickliffe  in  May  of  1861,  as  a  safe  recipient  of 
the  arms  that  were  being  distributed  secretly  in  Kentucky  to 
Union  men.  In  the  first  year  of  the  war,  then,  he  was  grouped 
with  the  likes  of  the  Speed  family,  James  Harlan,  and  Garrett 
Davis  as  a  loyal  bulwark  in  a  shaky  and  doubtful  state. 

Loyalty  to  the  Union  "as  it  was"  was  as  far  as  Wickliffe's 
loyalty  extended,  however.  When  President  Lincoln  began  in 
the  spring  of  1862  to  urge  the  Border  States  to  adopt  a  plan  of 
emancipation  within  their  borders,  he  raised  constitutional 
objections.  By  1863,  he  was  so  alienated  from  the  measures  of 
the  Lincoln  administration  that  he  became  the  nominee  for 
Governor  of  Kentucky  on  the  Peace  Democratic  platform, 


which  decried  the  Federal  government's  usurpations  of 
Kentucky's  constitutional  liberties.  In  a  rare  letter  to  his  wife, 
President  Lincoln  commented  on  Wickliffe's  loss  of  the  elec- 
tion to  Unionist  Democrat  Thomas  Bramlette:  "Old  Mr.  Wick- 
liffe got  ugly,  as  you  know,  ran  for  Governor,  and  is  terribly 
beaten." 

Wickliffe's  career  is  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  Lincoln's  Border 
State  policies.  In  the  early  months  of  the  war,  the  President 
cooperated  with  even  Democrats  like  Wickliffe  as  long  as  they 
sought  to  keep  the  Union  together.  Once  Kentucky  was  safely 
in  the  Union  fold,  the  inertia  of  constitutional  boundaries  and 
legalities  kept  her  on  the  North's  side  despite  the  extreme 
unpopularity  of  emancipation  within  this  slave-holding  state. 
If  a  few  strong-willed  and  independent  old  men  like  Wickliffe 
refused  to  change  their  principles,  the  state  did  not  waver,  and 
Wickliffe  lost  in  a  landslide.  Had  the  Lincoln  administration 
followed  a  policy  of  tampering  with  slavery  from  the  start  of 
the  war,  Kentucky,  as  Holman  Hamilton  has  argued,  would 
doubtless  have  seceded  with  Virginia  and  the  rest  of  the  upper 
South. 

Two  of  the  new  appointments  to  the  Military  Academy 
hailed  from  Missouri,  and  the  administration  favored  candi- 
dates for  office  championed  by  men  from  this  Border  State  as 
well.  Reinhard  Luthin  and  Harry  Carman  argue  that  Mis- 
souri was  firmly  in  the  Union  bag  by  Augustof  1861,  and  that 
Lincoln's  patronage  worries  in  that  state  thereafter  stemmed 
from  an  enormous  feud  between  conservative  politicians  of 
the  Edward  Bates,  Francis  P.  Blair,  and  Hamilton  R.  Gamble 
stripe  and  more  liberal  politicians  like  John  C.  Fremont  and 
B.  Gratz  Brown. 

The  Lincoln  administration,  as  much  by  accident  as  any- 
thing else,  was  firmly  the  captive  of  the  conservative  faction. 
Edward  Bates,  who  had  been  one  of  Lincoln's  rivals  for  the 
Presidential  nomination,  became  a  Cabinet  member,  as  did 
Lincoln's  other  major  rival  William  H.  Seward.  Hamilton  R. 
Gamble,  the  Governor  of  Missouri,  was  Bates's  brother-in- 
law.  Lincoln's  Postmaster  General  was  Montgomery  Blair, 
who  deserved  inclusion  in  the  first  Republican  President's 
Cabinet  because  of  his  important  contributions  to  the  found- 
ing of  the  party  and  because  the  Blair  family  in  general 
represented  the  interests  of  Democrats  who  became  Repub- 
licans. Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  was  Montgomery's  brother. 
Through  his  Cabinet,  then,  Lincoln  had  close  ties  to  the  one 
faction  in  Missouri.  The  other  faction,  identified  for  a  time 
with  the  career  and  charisma  of  John  C.  Fremont,  represented 
a  rival  Republican  interest  in  the  Presidency  which  Lincoln 
never  succeeded  in  conciliating.  Indeed,  the  only  reason  Fre- 
mont had  a  command  in  Missouri  was  that  he  had  once  been 
thick  with  the  Blairs,  and  they  persuaded  Lincoln  to  appoint 
him.  Later,  Missouri  proved  to  be  too  small  for  the  ambitions 
of  both  Francis  Blair  and  Fremont,  and  the  two  became  bitter 
factional  rivals. 

Major  Thomas  E.  Noell's  name  came  before  Lincoln  with 
impeccable  factional  credentials.  Hamilton  R.  Gamble  and 
Francis  Blair  were  leaders  of  the  faction,  as  was  Congressman 
James  S.  Rollins.  More  important  than  Noell's  factional 
identification  at  this  juncture  in  the  war,  at  least  from  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  point  of  view  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  politi- 
cians within  Missouri,  was  the  simple  fact  that  he  came  well 
recommended  by  a  Border  State  delegation.  This  seems  to 
have  been  persuasive,  for  on  April  1,  1862,  Thomas  E.  Noell 
became  a  captain  in  the  Nineteenth  Infantry,  United  States 
Army. 

Thomas  E.  Noell  was  being  recommended  for  promotion  by 
his  own  father,  John  Noell,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Mis- 
souri delegation  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  John  Noell 
died  in  Washington  in  1863,  before  his  term  ended.  In  1864,  his 
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FIGURE  2.  Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr. 


son  resigned  his  commission  and  ran  successfully  for  his 
father's  former  seat.  Thomas  Noell  won  reelection  and,  like 
his  father,  died  in  office. 

Doubtless  the  word  was  out  in  Washington  that  a  way  to 
gain  an  appointment  from  the  Lincoln  administration  was  to 
represent  a  slave-state  interest  that  could  perhaps  be  won  to 
the  Union  side.  Lincoln  noted  in  the  case  of  Noell  that  the 
appointment  was  of  special  merit  if  it  were  true  that  there  were 
no  Missouri  men  in  the  new  units  of  the  Regular  Army.  Major 
Wallen,  on  the  other  hand,  had  influential  friends  all  over  the 
Union,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  his  friends  followed  up 
their  pleas  for  saving  his  career  from  the  obscurity  of  the  New 
Mexico  theater  of  war  by  having  Kentuckian  Charles  Wick- 
liffe  urge  the  Major's  cause  on  the  ground  that  there  were  too 
few  Southern-born  men  in  the  Army. 

The  story  of  the  Border  States  always  serves  to  impress  us 
with  the  speed  with  which  political  events  in  the  Civil  War 
moved.  Although  it  is  fashionable  to  think  that  a  policy  of 
emancipation  was  arrived  at  at  a  snail's  pace,  the  view  from 
the  Border  suggest  quite  the  opposite.  One  must  keep  in  mind 
that  slavery  was  an  institution  over  two  centuries  old  in  a 
country  than  was  fifteen  years  short  of  one  century  old.  The 
United  States  was  no  nearer  abolishing  slavery  on  April  13, 
186 1, than  it  had  been  one,  two,  or  three  decades  before.  In  fact, 
the  chances  of  doing  away  with  the  peculiar  institution 
without  war  were  far  slimmer  in  1861  than  in  the  first  fifty 
years  after  the  American  Revolution.  As  Lincoln  figured  out 
and  said  repeatedly,  as  far  as  slavery  was  concerned  there 
had  been  no  progress,  only  decline,  from  the  conditions  of  the 
early  days  of  the  republic.  Recent  studies  of  the  economic 
health  of  the  slave  economy  indicate  that  it  was  thriving,  and 
its  racial  purpose  never  changed. 
To  look  at  the  Civil  War  through  a  Kentucky  prism  is  to  see 


events  fairly  hurtling  past.  If  the  Kentucky  legislature  had 
been  sitting  on  April  14,  when  Sumter  was  fired  upon,  she 
might  well  have  left  the  Union  with  the  other  four  Southern 
states  which  did  so  for  that  reason.  In  May,  Lincoln  was 
smuggling  guns  into  the  state  to  any  Democrat  who  seemed  to 
want  to  keep  Kentucky  out  of  the  Confederacy.  The  President 
ignored  the  state's  illegal  neutrality.  By  the  Fourth  of  July, 
Lincoln  attacked  neutrality  as  showing  "no  fidelity  to  the 
Constitution,"  but  he  sent  no  Union  troops  to  Kentucky.  Even 
after  Unionists  won  the  August  elections  for  a  new  state 
legislature,  Lincoln  kept  only  Kentucky  soldiers  in  Kentucky. 
When  John  C.  Fremont  issued  an  emancipation  order  in  Mis- 
souri on  August  30,  some  Kentucky  soldiers  threw  down  their 
guns  and  went  home.  Within  a  week,  the  Confederates 
stupidly  invaded  Kentucky.  The  legislature  then  abandoned 
neutrality  and  took  active  measures  to  support  the  North. 

In  just  a  year  from  this  time,  Lincoln  would  identify  his 
administration  with  a  policy  of  emancipation.  And  he  wasted 
very  little  time  in  broaching  the  subject  to  the  slave-holding 
Border.  In  six  months  Lincoln  was  advising  the  Border  States 
to  get  rid  of  slavery;  he  sugared  the  pill  by  offering  compensa- 
tion. Kentucky  turned  the  offer  down,  and  it  was  Kentucky 
Congressmen  especially,  among  them  Charles  Wickliffe,  who 
raised  objections  to  the  plan  in  a  meeting  of  Border  State  Con- 
gressmen with  Lincoln  on  March  10,  1862. 

The  price  Lincoln  paid  was  unpopularity.  McClellan  took 
Kentucky  in  a  landslide  in  1864,  61,000  to  26,000,  and,  as  Hol- 
man  Hamilton  has  said,  in  spirit  Kentucky  then  joined  the 
Confederacy.  For  practical  military  reasons,  however,  Lin- 
coln's cautious  early  policy  of  giving  the  reluctant  Border  dis- 
proportionate attention  paid  off,  and  Missouri  and  Kentucky 
helped  more  than  they  hindered  the  effort  to  keep  the  nation 
from  falling  apart. 


FIGURE  3.  John  C.  Fremont 
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iLThe  best  news  in  the  field  is  that  more  Lincoln  books  are  in 
the  offing.  Professor  William  Hanchett  of  San  Diego  State 
University  has  written  eight  chapters  of  a  book  on  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Lincoln.  He  has  perhaps  four  more  to 
write.  He  began  the  project  as  an  extended  essay  on  the  his- 
toriography of  the  assassination  but  quickly  discovered  that 
he  could  not  judge  the  historians  without  making  up  his  own 
mind  about  the  nature  of  the  assassination  conspiracy  itself 
thus  began  a  long  period  of  research  in  original  sources, 

ntWW  "  £°k]he  eff0rts  of  his  Congressman  and 

other  Washington  friends  to  gain  him  access  to  the  famed 
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John  Wilkes  Booth  diary,  and,  says  Professor  Hanchett  it 
took  practically  a  half  hour  to  free  the  little  book  from  the 
t  ord  s  Theatre  Museum  security  system.  He  has  done  exten- 
sive research  in  manuscript  collections,  and  his  book 
promises  to  be  a  balanced  and  sane  corrective  to  the  recent 
surfeit  of  sensationalist  theorizing  about  America's  first  Pres- 
idential assassination. 

Though  we  tend  to  think  of  it  as  primarily  a  European 
phenomenon,  there  is  a  long  tradition  of  American  politi- 
cians who  have  written  books  that  were  something  other  than 
memoirs  of  their  terms  in  office.  No  one  has  combined 
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NO   COMMUNION   WITH   SLAVEHOLDERS.  ~~  

"Stnn.l  aside,  yon  OH  Sinner  J    WE  arc  Homer  than  thou!" 

the  Democratic  view  of  secession  - That  5  w2  SSSSS^iSSS  ?f e*aggerated  This  was  essentially 

Republican  party.  To  hold,  as  William  Appleman  wWllams Toes  thJt  Lb ?„ S  ™>eC&mal  ^ghteousness  of  the 
assumption  that  this  cartoon  had  behind  it  naTnel  v  i W  th~  «A  ?£  °  "  WaS  a"  imPenahst"  requires  the  same 
like  George  Washington  in  the  cartoon  *  S°UtH  WaS  takmg  the  humble  attitude  of  the  supplicant 
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Thomas  Jefferson's  feat  of  contributing  significantly  to 
American  letters  with  a  work  like  Notes  on  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  one  hand,  and  reaching  the  highest  political  of- 
fice in  the  land,  on  the  other.  Still,  Theodore  Roosevelt's  con- 
tributions to  the  history  of  Westering  America  and  Woodrow 
Wilson's  scholarly  contributions  to  political  science  and  his- 
tory should  not  be  ignored. 

The  Lincoln  field  seems  to  be  the  last  still  to  attract  politi- 
cians as  readily  as  historians.  This  tradition  began  with  the 
recollections  of  politicians  who  knew  Lincoln  and  reached 
great  heights  in  the  work  of  Indiana's  Senator  Albert 
Beveridge.  This  tradition  is  still  alive.  Congressman  Paul 
Simon  of  Illinois,  for  example,  wrote  a  book,  Lincoln's  Prep- 
aration for  Greatness:  The  Illinois  Legislative  Years  (Nor- 
man: University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  1963),  which  changed 
our  thinking  on  many  of  the  points  of  Lincoln's  early  political 
career  and  improved  upon  the  work  of  Beveridge.  Now  Repre- 
sentative Paul  Findley  of  Illinois's  Twentieth  Congressional 
District  is  at  work  on  a  book  on  Lincoln's  single  term  in  the 
United  States  Congress.  Lincoln's  appeal,  incidentally,  is 
broad;  Simon  is  a  Democrat  and  Findley  is  a  Republican. 

James  R.  Mellon,  III,  moves  from  the  field  of  anthropology 
to  Lincolniana  and  photographic  history  with  a  promise  of  a 
work  on  the  best  photographs  of  Lincoln.  He  hopes  that  the 
book  will  serve  a  sort  of  "archival"  purpose  by  presenting 
with  the  latest  methods  of  photographic  reproduction  the  very 
best  print  available  of  all  the  famous  photographs  of  the  Six- 
teenth President  before  they  deteriorate  any  further.  Viking 
Press,  which  recently  published  a  book  on  Georgia  O'Keefe 
much  praised  for  the  auality  of  its  color  plates,  is  to  be  the 
publisher. 

There  has  not  been  a  motion  picture  about  Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  years.  The  movie  industry  has  changed,  and  so  has  the 
nature  of  popular  interest  in  Lincoln's  career.  Just  now,  it  is 
probably  the  assassination  which  provokes  the  widest 
curiousity.  Sunn  Classic  Productions,  Inc.,  is  filming  "Con- 
spiracy to  Kill  President  Lincoln"  in  Savannah,  Georgia, 
where  the  famed  program  of  historic  restoration  has  pro- 
duced a  city  which  is  an  ideal  backdrop  for  a  film  about  nine- 
teenth-century America.  The  film  is  scheduled  for  release  this 
summer.  Although  it  does  not  promise  to  be  of  the  sane  and 
balanced  school  I  championed  in  the  first  paragraph,  the  film 
will  use  actors  of  established  reputation.  John  Anderson,  who 
played  Lincoln  in  a  television  special  which  preceded  Hal  Hol- 
brook's  lengthier  portrayal,  is  supposed  to  play  the  Sixteenth 
President  again.  Richard  Basehart,  who  has  had  a  hand  in  a 
couple  of  television  specials  about  Lincoln,  will  portray  John 
Wilkes  Booth.  Sunn  Classic's  specialty  is  promotion,  and  they 
promise  to  give  the  film  a  big  advertising  campaign  after  this 
spring. 

Winfred  Harbison,  who  contributed  substantial  work  on 
Lincoln  and  the  Republican  party  in  Indiana  in  the  1930s, 
has  urged  me  to  deal  with  the  portrayal  of  Lincoln  in  Peter  J. 
Parish's  new  one-volume  synthesis,  The  American  Civil  War 
(New  York:  Holmes  &  Meier,  1975).  It  was  good  advice.  Pro- 
fessor David  Donald  of  Harvard  University  has  said  of 
Parish's  book  that  "It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  one- 
volume  history  of  the  conflict,"  and  he  should  know,  for 
Donald  himself  is  coauthor  of  the  best  one- volume  work  on  the 
period  by  far  —at  least  before  the  appearance  of  Parish's  work. 

Parish's  is  certainly  the  most  elegantly  written  textbook 
imaginable,  and  it  is  full  of  quotable  and  pithy  statements 
about  Abraham  Lincoln.  Parish  begins  his  treatment  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  by  suggesting  that  "a  man  may 
show  political  skill  and  shun  sentimentality,  without  neces- 
sarily being  either  shamelessly  opportunist  or  morally  insen- 
sitive." He  calls  Lincoln  "the  arch  exponent  of  the  indirect  ap- 
proach to  the  slavery  issue,  the  strategy  of  the  'soft  sell.'" 
Parish  has  a  particular  gift  for  using  the  evidence  of  witness- 
es of  Lincoln's  career  to  great  effect,  and  it  is  important  to  his 
appreciation  of  Lincoln  that  one  understand  the  context: 
"Even  Horace  Greeley  admitted  that  Lincoln  was  well  ahead 
of  the  bulk  of  Northern  opinion,  and  that  there  was  probably  a 
majority  in  the  North  against  emancipation  until  mid-1863." 
Given  this  state  of  public  opinion,  "He  took  the  low  road  to 
emancipation  rather  than  the  high.  It  was  slower  and  more 
circuitous,  but  it  was  safer  and  it  led  to  the  same  place." 
Again,  the  well-selected  witness's  quotation,  this  time  from 
Boston  businessman  John  Murray  Forbes  in  a  letter  to 
Charles  Sumner,  makes  Lincoln's  course  seem  shrewd: 


It  seems  to  me  very  important  that  the  ground  of  "mili- 
tary necessity"  should  be  even  more  squarely  taken  than  it 
was  on  22d  September.  Many  of  our  strongest  Republicans, 
some  even  of  our  Lincoln  electors,  have  constitutional 
scruples  in  regard  to  emancipation  upon  any  other 
ground.  .  .  . 

I  know  that  you  and  many  others  would  like  to  have  it 
done  upon  higher  ground,  but  the  main  thing  is  to  have  it 
done  strongly,  and  to  have  it  so  backed  up  by  public  opinion 
that  it  will  strike  the  telling  blow,  at  the  rebellion  and  at 
slavery  together,  which  we  so  much  need. 

I  buy  and  eat  my  bread  made  from  the  flour  raised  by  the 
hard-working  farmer;  it  is  certainly  satisfactory  that  in  so 
doing  I  am  helping  the  farmer  clothe  his  children,  but  my 
motive  is  self-preservation,  not  philanthropy  or  justice.  Let 
the  President  free  the  slaves  upon  the  same  principle,  and  so 
state  it  that  the  masses  of  our  people  can  easily  understand 
it. 

He  will  thus  remove  constitutional  scruples  from  some, 
and  will  draw  to  himself  the  support  of  a  very  large  class 
who  do  not  want  to  expend  their  brothers  and  sons  and 
money  for  the  benefit  of  the  negro,  but  who  will  be  very  glad 
to  see  Northern  life  and  treasure  saved  by  any  practical 
measure,  even  if  it  does  incidentally  an  act  of  justice  and 
benevolence. 

Now  I  would  not  by  any  means  disclaim  the  higher  mo- 
tives, but  where  so  much  prejudice  exists,  I  would  eat  my 
bread  to  sustain  my  life;  I  would  take  the  one  short,  sure 
method  of  preserving  the  national  life,  —  and  say  little 
about  any  other  motive. 
Parish  clinches  his  argument  by  quoting  Lincoln's  explana- 
tion of  his  policy  to  British  antislavery  leader  George  Thomp- 
son, as  reported  by  Francis  B.  Carpenter: 

Many  of  my  strongest  supporters  urged  Emancipation  be- 
fore I  thought  it  indispensable,  and,  I  may  say,  before  I 
thought  the  country  ready  for  it.  It  is  my  conviction  that, 
had  the  proclamation  been  issued  even  six  months  earlier 
than  it  was,  the  public  sentiment  would  not  have  sustained 
it.  .  .  .  We  have  seen  this  great  revolution  in  public  senti- 
ment slowly  but  surely  progressing,  so  that,  when  final  ac- 
tion came,  the  opposition  was  not  strong  enough  to  defeat 
the  purpose. 

Parish  interprets  Lincoln's  early  policies  of  gradual  emanci- 
pation for  the  Border  States  and  his  lingering  interest  in 
colonization  as  having  an  "invaluable  political  and  propa- 
ganda purpose": 

If  the  gradual  plan  failed,  it  might  still  serve  to  assure  con- 
servatives that  all  else  had  been  tried  before  the  resort  to 
more  drastic  measures,  and  to  persuade  radicals  that  the  ad- 
ministration was  moving  in  the  right  direction.  If  the 
colonisation  schemes  failed,  as  they  surely  would,  they 
would  still  serve  to  show  the  president's  awareness  of  the 
fears  of  a  Negro  influx  into  the  North,  and  his  concern  with 
the  consequences  of  emancipation.  Many  Republicans, 
some  more  radical  than  Lincoln,  had  spoken  in  favour  of 
colonisation;  a  correspondent  of  Ben  Wade  had  applauded 
his  support  for  the  idea:  "I  believe  practically  it  is  a  damn 
humbug.  But  it  will  take  with  the  people." 
"Lincoln,"  says  Parish  in  another  memorable  passage,  "was 
at  his  best  when  appearing  to  bow  to  the  inevitable  while  do- 
ing very  much  what  he  himself  wished." 

Parish's  treatment  of  the  election  of  1864  is  a  little  less  sure 
handed.  As  a  synthesis,  his  book  can  be  no  better  than  the  best 
of  the  existing  literature,  and  this  election,  unlike  Lincoln's 
racial  policies,  has  yet  to  receive  adequate  treatment.  Cer- 
tainly, he  is  correct  in  saying  that  the  "1864  election  was  re- 
markable first  in  that  it  took  place  at  all,  and  second  in  that  it 
so  much  resembled  other  elections  held  before  and  after."  The 
former  judgment  is  getting  to  be  commonplace  (which  is  not  to 
say  that  it  is  not  true),  but  the  latter  lacks  convincing  proof  in 
The  American  Civil  War.  He  does  make  at  least  one  original 
point  about  Lincoln's  opponents  within  the  Republican  party: 
"Those  who  hoped  to  replace  Lincoln  were  attracted  by  the 
tried  and  tested  formula  of  nominating  a  military  hero.  Their 
problem  was  that  the  available  military  men  in  1864  fell  into 
two  categories:  generals  like  Grant  who  were  wreathed  in  the 
laurels  of  victory  but  who  resolutely  refused  to  consider 
nomination,  and  those  like  Fremont  or  Ben  Butler  who  were 
willing  or  anxious  to  be  asked,  but  whose  military  record  was 
scarcely  untarnished."  The  "boom"  for  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
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then,  was  not  a  response  to  a  popular  clamor  —  the  people  and 
the  hacks  wanted  a  general  —  but  a  drive  engineered  from  the 
top  down.  Parish  does  a  nice  job  in  "translation  into  plain 
English  of  the  full-blown  phrases"  of  the  Republican  plat- 
form, pointing  to  the  real  meaning  of  this  gaseous  platitude: 
Resolved,  That  we  deem  it  essential  to  the  general  welfare 
that  harmony  should  prevail  in  the  National  Councils  and 
we  regard  as  worthy  of  public  confidence  and  official  trust 
those  only  who  cordially  indorse  the  principles  proclaimed 
in  these  resolutions,  and  which  should  characterize  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government. 
In  other  words,  translates  Parish,  Lincoln  should  behead 
Montgomery  Blair. 

P arish  is  on  the  high  road  to  contradiction  when  he  begins  a 
paragraph:  "The  experience  of  1864  bears  out  the  view  that,  in 
American  presidential  elections,  the  struggle  within  the 
parties  is  often  at  least  as  important  as  the  struggle  between 
them."  He  then  concludes  the  same  paragraph  by  saying  that 
"The  rivals  of  1864  offered  the  electorate  a  choice  and  not  an 
echo. "  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  most  of  the  existing  litera- 
ture is  written  from  the  former  viewpoint,  but  the  latter  view- 
point seems  more  proper  in  light  of  the  nature  of  the  party  con- 
flicts preceding  the  election  of  1864.  Attracted  to  the  latter  con- 
clusion, Parish  is  nonetheless  limited  to  the  evidence  for  the 
former  case  —  hence,  his  embarrassment.  This  is,  however,  an 
understandable  blemish  in  an  otherwise  excellent  book.  Pro- 
fessor Parish  lectures  on  American  history  at  the  University 
of  Glasgow  and  joins  that  tradition  of  great  British  scholars 
who  have  on  occasion  understood  American  history  better 
than  the  Americans  themselves  have. 

In  the  course  of  studying  Lincoln's  ideas  about  expansion  in 
his  term  as  Congressman  during  the  Mexican  War,  I  was  led 
to  William  Appleman  Williams's  book,  America  Confronts  a 
Revolutionary  World:  1776-1976  (New  York:  William  Morrow, 
1976).  This  little  volume  "celebrates"  the  Bicentennial  from 
the  perspective  of  the  New  Left,  a  term  which  as  the  years  fly  , 
by  is  becoming  inapplicable  but  which  has  not  yet  been  re- 
tired from  use  and  replaced.  Professor  Williams,  who  is  pri- 
marily a  student  of  American  foreign  policy,  is  one  of  those 
radicals  who  hate  liberals  more  than  they  hate  conserva- 
tives. In  American  history,  then,  Professor  Williams  dislikes 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  and  speaks, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  a  sort  of  nostalgic  fondness  of  Herbert 
Hoover. 

Williams  hates  Lincoln.  He  does  not  quite  fall  into  that  queer 
trap  into  which  some  American  Marxists  have  fallen  of  ad- 
miration of  the  slave  South  because  it  was  pre-captialist  and 
provided  one  of  the  very  rare  examples  of  a  non-capitalist 
society  in  the  United  States.  But  he  does  have  enough  of  the 
radical's  tendency  to  admire  people  for  the  enemies  they  make 
to  argue  that  the  South  should  have  been  allowed  to  leave  in 
peace  after  —  a  curious  concern  for  a  radical  —  a  convention 
authorized  secession  and  "pegged"  Federal  property  in  the 
South  at  a  fair  price  to  be  paid  for  over  time  (John  Minor  Bott's 
suggestion).  Lincoln  thus  becomes  for  Williams  what  he  hates 
the  most,  an  imperialist  and  a  precursor  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  Wilson,  says  Williams, 
"would  do  for  the  world  what  Lincoln  had  done  for  America." 
Again,  in  the  case  of  World  War  II,  "in  the  narrow  military 
sense,  as  with  Lincoln  and  Wilson,  Roosevelt  carried  his  cru- 
sade to  a  victorious  conclusion." 

The  Lincoln  who  emerges  from  Williams's  pages,  then,  is  a 
curious  figure  drawn  as  a  monolith,  though  the  commonest 
conclusion  of  any  book  on  Lincoln  these  days  is  that  he  grew. 
He  is  terrifyingly  ambitious  ("Lincoln  ultimately  achieved  his 
ambition  to  displace  Washington  as  the  Father  of  the 
Country"),  and  he  is  pictured  as  "hacking  out  his  trail  to  the 
White  House."  Williams  ignores  Lincoln's  periods  of  vacilla- 
tion, doubt,  and  uncertainty  about  his  career  (politics,  law, 
business,  surveying),  about  his  marraige  (could  a  "penniless"' 
piece  of  "floating  driftwood"  support  a  high-minded  woman 
in  a  town  where  people  "flourished"  about  in  carriages?),  and 
about  politics  (he  claimed  to  have  been  losing  interest  in  poli- 
tics between  1849  and  1854).  Lincoln  is  also  depicted  as  "full  of 
missionary  zeal  to  globalize  the  American  solution  to  life." 
"Put  simply,"  adds  Williams,  "the  cause  of  the  Civil  War  was 
the  refusal  of  Lincoln  and  other  northerners  to  honor  the  re- 
volutionary right  of  self-determination  —  the  touchstone  of 
the  American  Revolution."  The  House  Divided  speech  "was 
the  ultimate  appeal  to  the  genius  of  Madison:  expand  or  die. 
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Hence  if  we  keep  you  from  expanding  you  will  die."  Lincoln 
"wanted  to  transcend  the  Founding  Fathers,  free  the  slaves, 
and  expand  America's  power  throughout  the  world." 

These  are  the  slashing  strokes  of  the  essayist  as  quick  por- 
trait painter,  and  they  have  a  surface  plausibility  rooted  in  the 
echoing  of  familiar  phrases.  By  accident,  some  of  these 
phrases  are  quite  familiar.  For  years,  I  have  assigned  as  a 
favorite  topic  for  student  essays  a  detailed  analysis  of  Madi- 
son's Federalist  Paper  Number  10.  And  for  years,  I  have  been 
correcting  a  freshman  misreading  of  that  famous  document. 
Madison  says,  "Extend  the  sphere  and  you  take  in  a  greater 
variety  of  parties  and  interests;  you  make  it  less  probable  that 
a  majority  of  the  whole  will  have  a  common  motive  to  invade 
the  rights  of  other  citizens;  or  if  such  a  common  motive  exists, 
it  will  be  more  difficult  for  all  who  feel  it  to  discover  their  own 
strength  and  to  act  in  unison  with  each  other."  He  is  complet- 
ing a  syllogism  not  making  a  statement  of  foreign  policy.  He 
precedes  the  statement  with  a  description  of  the  conse- 
quences of  narrower  boundaries  ("The  smaller  the  society .  .  . 
the  more  frequently  will  a  majority  be  found  of  the  same  party 
.  .  .  .").  The  point  of  Federalist  Number  10  is  to  convince 
people  who  think  the  proposed  United  States  already  too  large 
that  it  is  in  fact  all  the  better  for  its  great  size.  Certainly,  the 
savvy  Madison  was  not  going  to  convince  the  timid  and 
cautious  by  urging  a  policy  of  greater  extension  of  territory. 
Madison's  political  hero  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  who,  though 
he  had  a  tremendous  interest  in  expansion,  in  fact  thought 
that  some  of  the  possible  expanded  areas  (Oregon,  for 
example)  would  break  off  to  form  separate  republics  on  the 
American  model.  This  may  be  expanding  the  power  of  the 
United  States,  but  it  is  not  expanding  it  at  the  expense  of  self- 
determination.  Madison's  message  was  not  expansion  and 
imperialism,  and  neither  was  Lincoln's. 

This  is  the  best  example  to  show  the  real  fault  of  Williams's 
work;  he  reads  things  out  of  context.  When  he  describes 
Seward  as  "a  persistent  and  by  no  means  wholly  defeated 
rival  for  supreme  power,"  Williams  has  smuggled  the  Im- 
perial Presidency  of  the  twentieth-century  United  States  into 
the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  Presidency  could  be  con- 
ceived of  (as  it  was  by  Zachary  Taylor  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
for  example)  as  an  office  which  merely  enforced  the  Congres- 
sional will,  a  sort  of  vice-Congress.  The  flounderings  of  a 
feeble  republic  protected  only  by  geography  and  still  widely 
regarded  as  a  dangerous  "experiment"  are  also  very  different 
matters  from  the  purposeful  policies  of  a  giant  power. 

A  lively  writing  style  on  occasion  masks  historical  impreci- 
sion, as  is  the  casein  Williams's  discussion  of  Texas  annexa- 
tion and  the  Mexican  War: 
...  the  antislavery  people,  along  with  the  abolitionists, 
posed  the  specter  of  secession  —  or  war  —  if  Texas  was  ac- 
quired. Lincoln  was  not  the  only  one  who  read  it  right.  But 
Calhoun  disdained  to  play  Illinois  games,  and  laid  it  out  on 
the  table:  "It  is  easy  to  see  the  end.  .  .  .  We  must  become  two 
people." 

It  is  hard  because  of  the  imprecise  style  to  tell  exactly  what 
"Lincoln  .  .  .  read  it  right"  means  here.  However,  not  any  of 
the  possible  meanings  in  the  context  can  be  true.  Lincoln  did 
not  take  the  view  of  expansion  that  abolitionists  did.  He  said 
bluntly  in  1848  that  he  "did  not  believe  with  many  of  his  fel- 
low citizens  that  this  war  was  originated  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending slave  territory."  He  did  not  even  perceive  Texas  an- 
nexation as  a  national  problem,  telling  Liberty  man  William- 
son Durley  that  "Liberty  men .  .  .  have  viewed  annexation  as 
a  much  greater  evil  than  I  ever  did."  In  fact  he  "never  was 
much  interested  in  the  Texas  question."  This  points  up  two 
things:  ( 1)  Lincoln  was  not  a  clear-eyed  imperialist  squinting 
towards  United  States  power  at  all  times,  and  (2)  imperialism 
was  not  the  issue  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century  that  it  be- 
came at  and  after  the  end  of  the  century.  Lincoln's  indif- 
ference is  thus  the  most  effective  answer  to  Williams;  Wil- 
liams is  wrong  about  which  side  of  the  issue  Lincoln  stood  on 
and  unhistorical  in  his  own  concern  about  the  issue  Wil- 
liams's ignorance  of  this  period  of  Lincoln's  life  is  proven  and 
we  need  not,  therefore,  linger  over  this  idle  and  sneering 
speculation: 

.  .  .  given  his  later  maneuver  around  Fori  Sumter,  one  can- 
not avoid  the  thought  that  he  learned  from  Polk  how  to  act 
in  a  way  that  would  start  a  war  while  shifting  the  blame  to 
one  s  opponent.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may  not  have  needed 
any  instruction  in  such  matters. 


In  the  end,  Williams  draws  a  portrait  of  Lincoln  which 
closely  resembles  the  picture  the  opposition  party  drew  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War.  Of  course,  the  Democrats'  concern  was  not 
imperialism,  but  they  drew  Lincoln  as  a  "ruthless"  and  "arro- 
gant" (Williams's  terms)  potential  dictator  who  rode  rough- 
shod over  precious  civil  liberties.  They  had  such  disdain  for 
him,  however,  that  they  could  never  respect  his  personality 
and  drew  quite  another  picture  of  him  as  a  vague  and  wishy- 
washy  pettifogger.  Williams  calls  him  "a  Houdini  with 
words"  whose  First  Inaugural  Address  was  "Hair  splitting  in- 
stead of  rail  splitting."  He  was  "feeble,"  and  "he  lacked  the 
courage  to  take  his  chances." 

The  ultimate  conclusion  is  that  President  Lincoln  "steered  a 
counterrevolutionary  course."  But,  as  Peter  Parish  points  out, 
Karl  Marx  —  who  knew  a  revolution  when  he  saw  one  —  came 
to  quite  a  different  conclusion  in  a  letter  to  Engels: 

The  fury  with  which  Southerners  have  received  Lincoln's 
Acts  proves  their  importance.  Ail  Lincoln's  Acts  appear  like 
the  mean  pettifogging  conditions  which  one  lawyer  puts  to 
his  opposing  lawyer.  But  this  does  not  alter  their  historic 
content  ....  The  events  over  there  are  a  world  upheaval, 
nevertheless. 

In  a  very  different  kind  of  book,  C.  Peter  Ripley  makes  some 
interesting  observations  about  Lincoln's  reconstruction  poli- 
cies. Slaves  and  Freedmen  in  Civil  War  Louisiana  (Baton 
Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1977)  is  a  scholarly 
monograph  based  on  extensive  research  in  unpublished 
manuscripts.  It  is  not  easy  reading,  but  it  does  present  an 
interesting  picture  of  politics  and  social  life  in  a  state  about 
which  President  Lincoln  came  to  care  a  great  deal.  Ripley 
argues  that  Lincoln's  policies  were  on  the  whole  and,  espe- 
cially in  the  end,  conservative.  When  General  Benjamin  F. 
Butler  failed  to  help  escaped  slaves  even  to  the  extent  Con- 
gress allowed  before  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  Lin- 
coln endorsed  his  policies  by  tolerating  them.  General  Butler, 
often  pictured  as  a  ruthless  radical,  emerges  from  Ripley's 
book  as  a  rather  cautious  man  who  feared  emancipation.  To 
Salmon  Chase  on  July  10,  1862,  he  wrote,  "I  shall  treat  the 
negro  with  as  much  tenderness  as  possible,  but  I  assure  you  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  free  them  here  and  now  without  a  San 
Domingo.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an  insurrection  is  only  pre- 
vented by  our  bayonets."  This  was  no  political  ploy;  he  wrote 
his  wife  just  fifteen  days  later,  "We  shall  have  a  negro  insur- 
rection here  I  fancy."  The  man  who  invented  the  idea  of  "con- 
traband" as  a  cloak  for  escaping  slavery  came  to  discourage 
runaways  from  entering  his  lines.  He  welcomed  only  fugi- 
tives who  could  work;  he  paid  these  rations  but  no  wages,  even 
though  Congress  had  authorized  payment  of  wages.  He  did 
not  give  rations  to  runaways  outside  his  lines,  though  that 
also  was  legal.  He  allowed  masters  who  took  the  loyalty  oath 
to  retrieve  their  escaped  property. 

Later,  in  late  1863,  Lincoln  pulled  the  rug  from  under  the 
state's  radical  movement  and  supported  a  moderate-conser- 
vative faction,  even  though  he  had  given  the  radicals  support 
earlier  in  the  year.  Finding  the  reason  for  Lincoln's  actions  is 
complicated  by  the  identification  of  the  radical  faction  with 
the  Treasury  Department  and  Salmon  P.  Chase,  who  was 
emerging  as  a  rival  for  the  Presidential  nomination  in  the  fall 
of  1863.  Ripley  avoids  speculaton  about  Lincoln's  motives  and 
usually  opts  for  describing  the  effects  of  Lincoln's  action  or 
inaction  on  Louisiana  politics.  This  is  a  bit  disappointing 
from  the  perspective  of  the  Lincoln  field  and  makes  it  unfair  to 
draw  a  conclusion  about  his  motive  after  all  (that  he  was  con- 
servative). Still,  the  Louisiana  side  of  the  administration's 
problems  is  interesting  and  enriches  our  understanding  of  the 
context  in  which  President  Lincoln  operated. 

Another  interesting  look  at  the  context  of  Lincoln's  actions 
from  the  perspective  of  a  single  state  and,  in  this  case,  a  single 
party  is  Eric  J.  Cardinal's  article,  "The  Ohio  Democray  and 
the  Crisis  of  Disunion,  1860-1861,"  Ohio  History,  LXXXVI 
(Winter,  1977),  19-40.  Cardinal  attempts  to  resurrect  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Democratic  party.  The  party  "lost"  the  war  as 
much  as  the  South  did,  for  its  ideal  was  the  restoration  of  the 
Union,  "the  Federal  Union  as  it  was  forty  years  ago,"  in  the 
words  of  Clement  Vallandigham.  Lincoln's  historical  reputa- 
tion has  been  good  enough  to  hurt  that  of  anyone  who  op- 
posed him,  and  the  Democrats  did.  And,  "the  racism  inherent 
in  the  Democratic  ideology  has  made  it  morally  unattractive 
to  modern  scholars." 


Cardinal  argues  that  the  Democrats  should  be  awarded  at 
least  the  virtue  of  consistency.  As  "the  shattering  events 
which  accompanied  the  election  of  Lincoln  pushed  the  United 
States  over  the  precipice  of  sectional  bitterness  into  civil  war, 
the  northern  Democracy  —  more  than  any  other  political 
group  —  stood  unwaveringly  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
.  .  r .  They  recognized  neither  the  right  of  secession  nor  that  of 
coercion,  and  this  remained  the  heart  of  their  problem 
throughout  the  war.  Moreover,  northern  Democrats  first  arti- 
culated positions  concerning  secession  and  civil  war  during 
this  early  period  which,  with  few  modifications,  they  main- 
tained throughout  the  conflict." 

Posing  as  the  only  true  and  steady  advocates  of  Union,  the 
Democracy  claimed  no  responsibility  for  war  and  blamed 
Southern  disunionists  and  Northern  Republicans  —  not  in 
that  order.  In  fact,  their  persistence  in  blaming  the  Republi- 
cans in  wartime  for  the  war  came  to  look  a  lot  like  treason  to 
Republicans.  Partisanship  fed  their  belief  that  agitation  of 
the  slavery  question  rather  than  the  peculiar  institution  itself 
caused  the  country's  problems.  Their  answer  to  the  crisis  was 
compromise  rather  than  coercion.  Despite  strong  identifica- 
tion with  and  support  of  Douglas  before  the  election,  the 
Democracy  united  quickly  on  the  idea  of  compromise  with  a 
South  which  had  walked  out  on  Douglas  at  the  recent 
Charleston  convention.  The  party's  cohesion,  as  seenin  votes 
in  the  Ohio  legislature  on  key  roll  calls  dealing  with  the 
national  crisis,  was  much  higher  than  that  of  the 
Republicans.  Sumter  brought  immediate  support  for  the 
Northern  war  effort,  but  "Democrats  quickly  made  it  clear 
that  they  supported  the  war  effort  expressly  to  restore  the 
Federal  Union;  not  to  abolish  slavery."  Cardinal  concludes 
carefully,  "Democratic  support  for  the  war  at  its  outset,  then, 
may  be  characterized  as  willing,  but  conditional." 

Cardinal  is  at  work  on  a  dissertation  examining  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Ohio  Democracy  throughout  the  war  years.  We 
all  look  forward  to  the  completion  of  the  project.  There  is  much 
to  be  learned  about  the  Democratic  party  in  this  period. 

Harold  Holzer  continues  to  contribute  his  interesting  pieces 
for  Lincoln  collectors.  Americana,  V  (March,  1977),  contains 
an  article  which  pleads  a  believable  casefor  "Collecting  Print 
Portraits  of  Abraham  Lincoln."  The  Antique  Trader  for 
February  9,  1977,  contains  Holzer's  amusing  article,  "What 
Lincoln  Touched:  Intimate  Souvenirs  of  an  American  Life" 
(pages  40-45)  and  "A  Picture's  Worth  .  .  .  'Lincoln  Mailbag'" 
on  page  47.  Holzer's  "Print  Portraits  of  a  Martyr,  Lincoln  in 
Death:  Bigger  Than  Life"  appears  in  Hobbies,  LXXXII  (April, 
1977). 

American  Heritage,  XXVIII  (February,  1977),  contains  a 
brief  spread  on  actors'  portrayals  of  Lincoln,  called  "Say, 
who's  that  tall,  homely  feller  in  the  stovepipe  hat?"  There  is  a 
solid  and  accurate  chapter  on  Lincoln  by  John  A.  Carpenter 
in  Power  and  the  Presidency  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1976). 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

FIGURE  2.  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper  stressed 
the  differences  within  the  Democratic  party  in  this 
cartoon  published  on  October  1,  1864.  George  McClel- 
lan,  the  Democratic  nominee  for  President,  refuses  to 
drive  the  miserable  one-horse  shay  rigged  up  by  Clem- 
ent Vallandigham  and  the  peace  wing  of  the  party. 
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Number  1674 


France  and  the  United  States: 
Ernest  Duvergier  de  Hauranne  Visits  Lincoln's  America 


Editor's  Note:  In  Lincoln  Lore  Number  1670, 1  erroneously  iden- 
tified the  person  who  discovered  the  portrait  of  Lincoln  that  ap- 
pears on  the  dust  jacket  of  Stephen  Oates's  With  Malice  To- 
ward None.  It  was  Stefan  Lorant  and  not  Lloyd  Ostendorf  who 
did  so,  and  the  discovery  was  made,  not  recently,  but  in  the 
1940s.  My  apologies  to  Mr.  Lorant. 

M.  E.  N.,  Jr. 

Barely  twenty-one  years  old  when  he  arrived  in  the  United 
States  in  1864,  Ernest  Duvergier  de  Hauranne  proved  to  be  an 
intelligent  and  mature  observer  of  the  disrupted  and  confusing 
scene  in  Civil  War  America.  The  young  Frenchman  combined  a 
foreigner's  detachment  with  a  liberal's  sympathy  for  the  re- 
publican experiment.  He  came  from  a  prominent  but  bourgeois 
family.  Prosper  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  his  father,  served  as  a 
cabinet  minister  under  France's  Bourgeois  King  Louis- 
Philippe;  he  wrote  a  ten-volume  history  of  parliamentary 
government  in  post-revolutionary  France  and  saw 
to  it  that  Ernest  received  a  solid  education  in 
law  and  politics  as  well  as  proper  introduc- 
tions into  the  influential  liberal  circles  in 
France.  Since  the  days  of  the  American 
Revolution,  these  circles  had  somehow  a 
been  involved  with  America.  Ernest 
became  associated  with  a  friend  of 
the  Lafayette  family,  Duke  Victor 
de  Broglie,  and  devoured  that  clas- 
sic of  French  liberalism,  Alexis 
de  Tocqueville's  Democracy  in 
America.  In  June  of  1864,  Ernest 
went  to  America  to  observe  the 
republican  scene  and  especially 
the  autumn  Presidential  elec- 
tion. 

He  took  a  sprawling  and  hec- 
tic tour  and  produced  from  it  a 
sprawling  and  disorderly  book  ; 
called  Huit  Mois  en  Amerique:  i 
Lettres  et  Notes  de  Voyage, 
1864  -  1865  (Eight  Months  in 
America:  Letters  and  Travel 
Notes,  1864  -  1865).  The  book 
was  published  in  1866.  Pro- 
fessor  Ralph   H.   Bowen  of 
Northern  Illinois  University 
saw  an  abbreviated  French  edi- 
tion of  the  book  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1966,  and  he  eventually 
translated    the    much  longer 
original  version  into  English  for  the 
famous  Lakeside  Classics  series. 
These  excellent  little  books  have 
been  brought  out,  one  a  year  since  1903, 
by  RR.  Donnelley  &  Sons  of  Chicago,  a 
giant  printing  firm  which  publishes, 
among  other  things,  telephone  books. 
The  Lakeside  Classics,   which  often 
reprint     travellers'     descriptions  of 
America  and  especially  of  the  American 
West,  are  given  as  Christmas  gifts  by  the 
Company  and  include  a  brief  account  of 
the  Company's  fortunes  in  the  previous 


FIGURE  1.  Napoleon  III 


year,  constituting  what  must  surely  be  the  most  elegant  and 
unusual  annual  report  in  all  of  American  business.  Volume  I  of 
Duvergier  de  Hauranne's  book  appeared  in  1974  and  Volume  II 
in  1975.  The  books  are  models  of  good  printing:  I  detected  only 
one  typographical  error  in  some  1100  pages,  and  the  type 
design,  binding,  illustrations,  and  format  are  distinguished. 
The  translation  of  Duvergier  de  Hauranne's  prose  is  wonderful 
—  lively  and  journalistic  as  well  as  precise  and  crisp.  The 
editor's  footnotes,  however,  are  often  useless  and  sometimes 
misleading,  the  only  weakness  in  an  otherwise  superb  piece  of 
book  production. 

The  editor,  assisted  by  Monsieur  Albert  Krebs,  Conservateur 
of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris,  stresses  in  the 
"Historical  Introduction"  Duvergier  de  Hauranne's  extraor- 
dinary democratic  sympathies  as  the  principal  remarkable 
aspect  of  the  book.  Liberal  from  the  start,  the  young  French- 
man soon  transcended  Alexis  de  Tocqueville's  "aris- 
tocratic liberalism"  and  "was  thoroughly  con- 
verted in  the  course  of  his  visit  to  an  ad- 
vanced form  of  democratic  republicanism,  a 
conversion  that  made  him  a  political 
ally  (after  his  return  to  France)  of  Leon 
Gambetta  and  Georges 
Clemenceau."  In  regard  to  the 
specific  issues  of  Civil  War 
America,  they  add,  Duvergier  de 
k  Hauranne's  "sympathies  were 
|l  with  the  Union.  This  was  an  atti- 
\  tude  not  shared  by  many  of  his 
■  compatriots  nor  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Napoleon  III  which, 
along  with  the  British  govern- 
ment and  much  influential 
British  opinion,  favored  the 
Confederacy  and  viewed  the 
break-up  of  American  unity 
with  complacency  if  not  with 
downright  satisfaction." 

Readers  of  Lynn  M.  Case  and 
Warren  F.  Spencer's  The  Unit- 
ed States  and  France:  Civil 
War  Diplomacy  (Philadelphia: 
University    of  Pennsylvania 
Press,  1970)  will  not  entirely 
agree.  The  course  of  dominant 
French  opinion,  while  hardly 
liberal,   was   not   as   far  from 
Duvergier  de  Hauranne's  course 
as  Bowen  and  Krebs  would  have  one 
think.  When  war  broke  out,  France 
regarded  the  plight  of  the  United 
States  with  sympathetic  pity.  French- 
men felt  that  they  had  helped  establish 
the  young  country.   More  important, 
France  and  the  United  States  were 
friends  because  they  shared  a  common 
enemy,  England.  According  to  Case  and 
Spencer,    Frenchmen    were  generally 
hostile  towards  slavery.  Napoleon  III 
and    his    foreign    minister  Antoine 
Edouard  Thouvenel  regarded  a  divided 
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FIGURE  2.  Among  Europeans,  Americans  have  always  had  a  reputation  for  boasting.  This  Punch  cartoon,  pub- 
lished June  21,  1862,  shows  Brother  Jonathan,  the  personification  of  the  United  States,  in  conversation  with  Louis 
Napoleon.  The  French  emperor  is  supremely  confident,  because  the  United  States,  far  from  being  ready  to  conquer 
the  rebels,  Canada,  Great  Britian,  and  France,  was  actually  in  danger  of  falling  apart.  The  Comte  de  Paris  was  the 
son  of  Louis-Philippe  and,  therefore,  a  claimant  to  the  French  throne. 


United  States  as  an  ineffective  counterweight  to  British  naval 
might.  They  shared  the  ordinary  Frenchman's  sympathy  for 
the  United  States,  but  economic  hardship  changed  all  of  that. 
The  Confederate  cotton  embargo  hurt  France  almost  as  badly 
as  England,  and  Napoleon  III  found  that  economic  dislo- 
cations threatened  to  undermine  his  policy  of  social  pacifi- 
cation through  economic  development  and  vast  programs  of 
public  works.  The  temptation  to  bring  about  peace  at  any 
price  to  the  United  States  grew  strong. 

Secretary  of  State  Seward's  belligerence  in  the  early 
months  of  the  war  and  France's  relative  lack  of  power  forced 
her  to  follow  England's  lead  in  policies  towards  America. 
England  was  not  as  friendly  as  France,  and  economic  dislo- 
cation did  force  a  change  in  French  sentiment.  Nevertheless, 
the  tone  of  French  hostility  was  softened  and  somewhat  reluc- 
tant, not  the  simple  complacency  or  "downright  satisfaction" 
at  America's  possible  demise  that  the  "Historical  Introduc- 
tion" suggests. 

The  military  victory  at  Antietam  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the 
moral  weight  of  the  Preliminary  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion which  followed,  prevented  any  bold  steps  towards  inter- 
vention on  the  Confederacy's  behalf.  Napoleon  III  made  some 
broadly  publicized  efforts  towards  mediation  afterwards,  but 
these  seem  to  have  been  mostly  for  show  for  the  sake  of  the 
French  electorate.  Unrelieved  economic  distress  led  Napo- 
leon III  to  aid  the  Confederacy  with  loans  and  ship  construc- 
tion. By  1864,  these  moves  were  thwarted  by  other  French 
needs.  Napoleon  III  was  heavily  involved  with  a  puppet 
government  in  Mexico,  and  the  United  States  bristled  pub- 


licly at  the  violation  of  her  neighbor's  borders  and  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.  Privately,  the  United  States  purred  neutrality, 
and  France  reciprocated  with  a  corresponding  neutrality  in 
regard  to  the  Civil  War. 

Remove  the  theme  of  political  liberalism,  and  one  can  hard- 
ly fail  to  be  impressed  with  Duvergier  de  Hauranne's  preoccu- 
pation with  slavery  and  race.  The  observations  of  a  non-An- 
glo-Saxon foreigner  upon  this  aspect  of  the  Lincoln  adminis- 
tration are  fully  as  worthy  of  comment.  The  young  French- 
man was  able  to  describe  social  reality  in  the  American  re- 
public with  unblinking  realism: 
There  is  between  Broadway  and  the  North  River  [in  New 
York],  otherwise  known  as  the  Hudson,  a  dirty,  ragged  sec- 
tion [Hell's  Kitchen]  where  the  Irish  and  the  colored  people 
live.  Nothing  could  be  more  pitifully  wretched  than  these 
wooden  hovels,  these  long,  muddy  avenues  and  this  swarm 
of  paupers.  From  time  to  time  a  heavy  wagon  drawn  by  two 
skinny  horses  rolls  down  an  iron  track  with  a  noise  from  a 
cracked  bell.  On  it  the  foreigner  reads  with  amazement  this 
inscription:  "Carriage  for  colored  people."  What  is  there  to 
say?  Are  we  in  Illinois?  Are  there  laws  against  Negroes? 
Are  they  outside  the  law?  No,  but  the  public  prejudice  perse- 
cutes them  more  tyrannically  than  any  law.  They  are 
driven  from  the  horse-cars,  excluded  from  churches. 
Duvergier  de  Hauranne's  own  sympathies  were  not  infinite, 
and  he  quickly  adopted  a  Yankee's  dislike  of  Germans  and, 
especially,  of  Irishmen.  To  some  degree,  these  prejudices  help- 
ed him  to  explain  the  other  American  prejudice  away: 

New  York  is,  ...  a  Democratic  and  pro-Southern  city 
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where .  .  .  racial  incidents  are  to  be  expected.  The  magnates 
of  finance  and  the  dregs  of  society,  which  together  reign  su- 
preme, want  above  all  an  end  to  the  war,  a  reduction  in 
taxes,  the  suppression  of  military  conscription.  They  ask 
only  to  grow  fat  without  interference  and  are  very  little  con- 
cerned about  the  interests  of  the  Union.  The  reason  is  that 
in  this  America,  where  already  the  national  bonds  are  so 
fragile,  New  York  is,  more  than  any  other,  a  city  without  a 
country.  It  is  the  cosmopolitan  market  place,  the  enormous 
hostelry  that  America  keeps  open  for  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  It  is  natural  that  its  inhabitants  should  detest  mak- 
ing sacrifices  to  which  they  do  not  feel  morally  obligated. 
Last  year  when  conscription  was  introduced,  the  money  of 
rich  Copperheads  incited  the  Irish  to  rioting  so  violent  that 
their  archbishop  himself  could  not  quell  it.  The  signal  was 
given  at  a  moment  when  the  city,  stripped  of  its  troops  and 
deprived  of  its  militia,  could  oppose  no  resistance  to  the  in- 
surgents. This  war  in  the  streets,  the  first  that  has  stained 
the  Republic  with  blood,  was  like  a  war  among  savages. 
They  killed,  looted,  hung  Negroes  on  the  lamp  posts,  muti- 
lated and  tortured  prisoners.  The  cruelty  of  the  mob  rose  to 
the  pitch  of  delirium,  and  even  the  women  set  an  example  of 
ferocity.  .  .  .  The  Germans  are  generally  more  peaceful 
when  whiskey  doesn't  get  the  better  of  them. 
tt  In  a  Philadelphia  bookstore,  Duvergier  de  Hauranne  saw 
an  advertisement  of  a  recent  best-seller  called  Miscegena- 
tion, or  the  theory  of  the  regeneration  of  mankind  through 
universal  mixing  of  the  races."  After  describing  the  argu- 
ment in  this  famous  pamphlet  (see  Lincoln  Lore  Numbers 
1635  and  1636),  the  young  Frenchman  concluded: 
Is  this  burlesque  or  is  it  serious?  Neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  Ask  the  anonymous  writer  of  this  dubious  pamphlet 
whether  he  is  a  Unionist  or  a  rebel  —  he  won't  tell  you.  He  is 
probably  some  scandal-mongering  charlatan,  paid  to  throw 


mud  at  the  editor  of  New  York's  most  honest  newspaper  Mr 
Horace  Greeley.  Already  the  Democrats  are  going  about  at- 
tributing this  "abolitionist  filth"  to  the  editor  of  the  Tri- 
bune. Is  it  not  sad  to  see  the  most  j  ust  of  all  causes  misrepre- 
f,?nte,d'„a^  t0  see  the  noble  words  of  Charles  Summer  and 
Wendell  Phillips  intermingled  with  indecent  jokes? 
Realistic  about  racial  opinion  in  the  North  but  sympathetic 
with  abolition,  the  young  Frenchman  urged  that  evidence  of 
some  Northern  hypocrisy  was  no  cause  not  to  side  with  the 
angels. 

Are  the  friends  of  the  South  right?  Is  it  true  that  slavery  is 
only  a  pretext  and  abolition  an  expedient  of  war?  Surely 
that  would  not  justify  the  men  of  the  South  in  taking  up 
arms  for  the  defense  of  an  odious  prejudice.  But  if  principles 
were  for  the  men  of  the  North  really  only  slogans,  an  in- 
genious mask  to  cover  their  interests,  it  would  be  difficult 
not  to  become  cool  to  their  cause,  given  this  inconsistency 
which  so  strongly  resembles  hypocrisy. 

However  this  may  be,  the  future  of  slavery  depends  today 
on  the  outcome  of  the  war,  and  no  one  should  refuse 
sympathy  to  a  cause  which  is  bound  up  with  that  of  human 
liberty.  Besides,  who  knows  whether  a  principle,  once 
admitted,  does  not  produce  its  own  consequences  in  spite  of 
men?  .  .  .  The  pretext  that  has  been  invoked,  however  insin- 
cerely at  first,  becomes  a  commitment  from  which  one  can 
no  longer  escape,  and  the  prejudice  that  is  disclaimed  loses 
its  strength  from  the  day  that  one  no  longer  dares  to  justify 
it.  Yesterday  a  poor  colored  woman,  the  widow  of  a  Ser- 
geant Anderson  of  the  Negro  troops,  dead  on  the  field  of 
honor  was  insulted  and  beaten  by  a  coachman  with  the 
help  of  a  policeman.  But  that  evening  a  newspaper  revealed 
this  brutal  attack  with  indignation.  Only  those  who  have 
known  America  from  times  past  can  say  how  strong  a 
reaction  there  has  been  against  color  prejudice.  Logic  must 
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FIGURE  3.  The  Punch  cartoon  of  September  13,  1862,  shows  the  French  cock  and  the  British  lion  eying  the  ex- 
hausted contestants  in  the  United  States.  European  cartoons  ignored  the  constitutional  language  in  which 
Americans  always  couched  their  national  conflicts  and  focused  on  the  realities  of  social  and  economic  life 
especially  on  the  black  man,  whose  figure  constantly  appears  to  mock  American  heroism.  Here,  black  men  are  the 
amused  seconds  of  the  exhausted  combatants. 
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take  its  course,  and  this  great  social  reform  must  pass  from 
the  realm  of  institutions  into  that  of  everyday  life.  Already 
these  whites  who  do  not  want  to  sit  next  to  Negroes  have 
made  them  their  comrades  in  arms.  It  is  difficult  to  treat  like 
dogs  those  whom  we  call  brothers,  and  to  prohibit  from  wor- 
shipping God  those  whom  we  judge  worthy  to  serve  our 
country. 

Duvergier  de  Hauranne's  appraisal  of  the  causes  of  the  Civil 
War  prefigured  what  many  modern  historians  are  saying. 
"The  true  causes  of  the  war,"  he  said,  "are  slavery,  the  mutual 
hostility  of  the  two  rival  societies  and,  above  all,  the  ambition 
of  the  Southerners,  who  arrogantly  sought  to  perpetuate  their 
dominance  in  spite  of  public  opinion,  and  who  raised  the  flag 
of  revolt  as  soon  as  the  presidency  slipped  out  of  their  hands. ' ' 
All  this  appraisal  lacks  in  order  to  equal  a  modern  appreci- 
ation of  the  causes  is  to  supply  the  missing  logic  behind  the 
third  and  largest  reason.  Attacking  the  arrogant  Slave  Power, 
as  it  was  called,  was  a  way  of  expressing  dislike  of  the  very  dif- 
ferent Southern  society  without  necessarily  expressing  or 
feeling  any  sympathy  for  the  slaves  themselves.  "I  do  not 
say,"  wrote  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  "that  the  war  is  being 
fought  over  the  moral  and  philosophical  question  of  aboli- 
tion." 

Throughout  his  travel  notes,  the  Frenchman  praised  Presi- 
dent Abraham  Lincoln.  He  sympathized  with  him  on  account 
of  the  outrageous  attacks  that  any  figure  in  American  politics 
must  withstand.  "It  is  enough,"  he  said  of  1864  campaign 
literature,  "simply  to  quote  some  titles:  Lincolniana,  Father 
Abe's  Practical  Jokes,  Old  Abe's  Honor,  Abe  the  Counter- 
feiter, Abraham  Africanus  I,  or  the  Mysteries  of  the  White 
House. "  He  admired  him  for  his  liberal  image  and  introduced 
him  in  his  book  as  "the  representative  of  the  farming  and 
laboring  classes,  the  peace-loving  President  Lincoln. "  And  he 
admired  him  for  his  policies:  "Mr.  Lincoln  has  been  able  for 
four  years  to  carry  on  the  difficult  work  of  government  with 
dignity;  he  belongs  to  the  party  of  moderate  abolitionists 
which  has  the  greatest  popular  support;  and  he  represents 
better  than  anyone  else  the  policy  of  winning  the  war  and 
saving  the  Union." 

When  he  finally  met  the  President  on  January  20, 1865  (in  a 
meeting  not  recorded  in  Lincoln  Day  by  Day),  Duvergier  de 
Hauranne  was  predisposed  to  sympathy.  The  day  before  the 
meeting  he  wrote  that  he  had  "only  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  long- 
legged  giant  who  was  leaving  the  White  House  wrapped  up  to 
his  nose  in  an  enormous  scarf."  Though  it  was  "the  fashion 
for  European  visitors  to  go  to  ogle  the  President  as  they  would 
go  to  stare  at  a  strange  animal,  and  to  make  endless  dis- 
paraging comments  at  his  expense,"  this  visitor  would  not. 
Lincoln's  simple  Western  manners  would  not  bother  him. 
When  he  met  Lincoln's  son  Robert,  the  Frenchman  asked 
whether  Robert  would  take  a  trip  to  Europe  soon.  Robert  re- 
plied that  he  was  awaiting  the  end  of  the  war  because  the  trip 
would  be  too  expensive  at  the  wartime  price  of  gold.  "What 
modesty  in  his  answers,  and  what  noble  austerity!"  Duvergier 
de  Hauranne  exclaimed.  "I  know  of  no  other  country  where 
the  Chief  of  State  is  too  poor  to  afford  a  trip  abroad  for  his 
son."  Of  Robert's  father,  Duvergier  de  Hauranne  said,  "I 
begin  to  believe  that  his  only  fault  was  to  have  been  a  lumber- 
jack,  a  railsplitter,  and  a  man  of  all  work.  For  my  part,  I  only 
honor  him  the  more  for  it." 

Americans  and  Europeans  alike  could  hardly  help  re- 
marking upon  the  simplicity  of  the  White  House  protocol  and 
security.  Duvergier  de  Hauranne  was  duly  impressed: 
For  a  foreigner  the  White  House  possesses  a  certain 
prestige;  and  besides,  I  have  been  taught  discretion  by  our 
customs  to  the  point  where  I  wouldn't  dare  go  past  its  thresh- 
old without  a  guide  or  without  a  special  invitation  from  the 
great  personage  who  lives  there.  Yet  its  doors  stand  open  to 
every  American:  like  a  church,  it  is  everybody's  house.  At  all 
hours  of  the  day,  you  will  find  curious  or  idle  people  milling 
about  in  the  great  reception  room  where  the  President  holds 
his  popular  audiences.  It  is  said  that  some  visitors  — 
country  bumpkins,  no  doubt  —  cut  pieces  from  the  silk  cur- 
tains to  take  home  as  souvenirs  of  their  pilgrimage.  You 
may  think  that  a  policeman  or  at  least  a  guard  has  been 
posted.  No  at  all!  There  is  only  a  notice  asking  visitors  to 
respect  the  furnishings,  which  belong  to  the  government. 
Senator  Charles  Summer  took  the  foreign  visitor  to  the 
President's  office.  They  found  Lincoln  "behind  a  huge  desk 
piled  so  high  with  papers  that  it  seemed  to  enclose  him  like  the 
walls  of  a  confessional."  A  woman  was  asking  him  a  favor 
when  they  entered.  She  was  trying  to  supplement  the  merits  of 
her  case  with  personal  charm,  "but  the  President,  a  grave  and 
somewhat  hurried  judge,  urged  her  to  come  to  the  point, 


questioned  her  briefly  and  rather  brusquely,  diligently 
scribbling  at  his  notes  all  the  while,  his  attitude  clearly  indi- 
cating by  his  manner  that  she  was  wasting  his  time  and  that 
he  was  neither  stupid  nor  easy-going  enough  to  betaken  in  by 
her  wiles." 

Duvergier  de  Hauranne  found  Lincoln  to  be  " simple,  serious 
and  full  of  good  sense."  He  noted  especially  that  there  "was 
not  a  single  burst  of  clownish  laughter,  not  a  single  remark  in 
doubtful  taste,  not  one  of  the  'jokes'  for  which  he  is  famous." 
Duvergier  de  Hauranne  had  only  a  ten-minute  interview  with 
the  President,  but  it  did  touch  on  political  subjects,  Lincoln 
commenting  in  particular  "on  the  unrealisitc  hopes  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  entertained  four  years  ago  that  it  could  impose 
its  policies  on  the  victorious  Republicans." 

To  be  sure,  A  Frenchman  in  Lincoln 's  America  would  not  be 
worth  reading  just  for  the  account  of  this  brief  meeting  with 
President  Lincoln.  However,  his  encounters  with  Lincoln's 
America  were  significant,  and  they  are  nicely  reported  in  the 
book.  There  are  descriptions  of  Washington,  D.C.,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  oil  boom,  and  of  Western  society  and  manners. 
There  are  numerous  discussions  of  the  brutalities  of  party 
politics  and  long  considerations  of  financial  policy.  Political 
theory  is  frequently  discussed. 

In  many  instances,  the  judgments  are  astute.  Duvergier  de 
Hauranne  understood  perfectly  the  much-misunderstood  Ten 
Percent  Plan  for  Reconstruction.  "An  offer  as  generous  as 
this,"  he  observed,  "could  be  made  in  the  middle  of  the  war  at  a 
time  when  it  could  still  seem  to  be  a  measure  of  pacification  as 
well  as  a  means  of  weakening  the  Rebels  by  bringing  back  to 
the  fold  some  of  the  sheep  that  had  gone  astray."  Naturally, 
Lincoln's  offer  to  amnesty  "became  inapplicable  when  the 
war  ended,  for  it  had  only  been  extended  as  a  means  of 
securing  a  voluntary  return  to  the  Union,  and  it  would  have 
been  too  generous  to  obstinate  Rebels  who  had  resisted  until 
the  last  minute." 

On  occasion,  too,  Duvergier  de  Hauranne's  phrases  are 
memorably  eloquent.  In  a  passage  which  may  well  be  quoted 
by  many  students  of  the  period  in  years  to  come,  Duvergier  de 
Hauranne  explained,  at  least  in  part,  why  the  period  of  Lin- 
coln's Presidency  is  one  of  the  most  significant  for  historical 
study:  "Great  revolutions  put  to  the  test  not  only  the  character 
of  a  people  but  also  the  true  worth  of  the  institutions  by  which 
they  are  governed.  A  single  year  of  domestic  crisis  tells  us 
more  about  their  virtues  and  vices  than  a  century  of  ordinary 
day-to-day  existence  under  the  uncontested  rule  of  strong 
government." 


From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  4.  Lincoln  as  Frenchmen  saw  him. 
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Abraham  Lincoln's  Audacious  Plan 

By  RICHARD  STRINER 

Disunion  follows  the  Civil  War  as  it  unfolded. 
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Abraham  Lincoln  is  remembered  by  some  as  a  thoughtful,  often  cautious  leader.  But  in  late 
1861  he  began  to  develop  a  plan  that,  even  during  that  most  unusual  of  times,  was 
audacious  in  the  extreme:  the  federal  government  would  buy  out  Delaware's  entire  slave 
population. 

In  November  1861  he  drafted  legislation  that  he  hoped  would  be  introduced  in  the 
legislature  of  Delaware,  the  smallest  of  the  slave  states  -  and  a  slave  state  loyal  to  the 
Union.  "Be  it  enacted  by  the  State  of  Delaware,"  Lincoln's  draft  began,  "that  on  condition 
the  United  States  of  America  will,  at  the  present  session  of  Congress,  engage  by  law  to  pay 
. .  m  the  six  per  cent  bonds  of  the  said  United  States,  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  and 
nineteen  thousand  and  two  hundred  dollars,  in  five  equal  annual  installments,  there  shall 
be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  at  any  time  after  the  first  day  of  January  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  within  the  said  State  of 
Delaware."  An  alternative  version  of  Lincoln's  text  would  have  extended  the  phase-out  of 
slavery  in  Delaware  over  30  years. 

The  plan  might  sound  outlandish,  but  it  was  wholly  within  Lincoln's  often  misunderstood 
anti-slavery  position.  The  conventional  view  today  holds  that  Lincoln's  abolitionist 
sympathies  evolved  over  time.  But  the  real  evolution  wasn't  in  his  opposition  to  slavery  per 
se,  but  m  his  thinking  on  how  to  bring  about  its  end.  Unlike  some  of  his  firebrand 
anti-slavery  colleagues,  he  understood  that  any  plan  for  blanket  abolition  would  tear  the 
country  apart;  indeed,  he  was  proven  right  when  the  mere  fear  of  such  a  plan  drove  11 
Southern  states  to  secede. 

Rather,  Lincoln,  like  many  in  his  party,  believed  that  the  only  workable  solution  short  of 
violence  was  to  restrict  slavery  gradually  -  hence  his  position,  during  the  i860  campaign 
that  slavery  remain  legal  in  the  South  but  not  be  allowed  into  any  new  territories  or  states' 
The  Delaware  plan,  though  never  enacted,  demonstrates  how  his  thinking  was  evolving 
once  in  office;  by  the  end  of  1862,  it  would  flower  as  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
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Lincoln's  plan  was  bigger  than  Delaware,  of  course.  He  hoped  that,  if  the  state  successfully 
implemented  his  plan,  it  would  prove  attractive  to  the  other  border  states  and,  maybe,  even 
weaken  the  Confederacy.  Lincoln  predicted  to  his  friend  David  Davis  that  "if  Congress  will 
pass  a  law  authorizing  the  issue  of  bonds  for  the  payment  of  the  emancipated  Negroes  in 
the  border  states,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri  will  accept  the  terms." 

Why  Delaware?  For  one,  it  was  manageable:  by  1861  its  slave      National  Archives  and  Record 

population  had  shrunk  to  fewer  than  1,800.  He  also  figured  he  AdministrationRepresentative 

Gcorsc  P  Fisher 

could  lean  on  Delaware  Congressmen  George  P.  Fisher  and  0 

Benjamin  Burton,  who  were  friends  of  the  administration  —  and  the  state's  two  largest 

slave  owners. 

And  just  to  make  sure  that  Republicans  in  Congress  would  be  ready  to  take  fast  action  in 
response  to  the  Delaware  request,  Lincoln  inserted  some  crafty  lines  in  his  annual  message 
to  Congress,  which  he  delivered  in  early  December  1861.  After  making  reference  to  the 
"contraband"  slaves  who  had  crossed  Union  lines,  Lincoln  wrote  that  some  process  ought  to 
be  adopted  to  liberate  them.  Then  he  continued;  it  was  "not  impossible,"  he  wrote,  "that 
some  of  the  States  will  pass  similar  enactments  for  their  own  benefit  respectively." 


But  his  hopes  for  the  Delaware  venture  came  to  naught;  his  plan        _  .  x  ,  _. 
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was  rejected  by  the  state  house  of  representatives  in  February  1862  Timeline 

by  a  margin  of  one  vote.  Then  the  legislature  worsened  the  situation  ^  unfolding  history  ofthe 

by  passing  a  declaration  that  if  "the  people  of  Delaware  desire  to  Civil  War  with  photos  and 

abolish  slavery  within  her  borders,  they  will  do  so  in  their  own  way"  artlcles  from  ^  Times 

,,         .  r  •  •  r  archive  and  ongoing 

and  that  any  interference  from  without,  and  all  suggestions  of  commentary  from  Disunion 

saving  expense  to  the  people  . . .  are  improper."  contributors. 

Though  Lincoln's  hopes  for  the  Delaware  plan  were  dashed,  the  U  tlK  ' imelme 

experiment  continued  in  the  early  months  of  1862.  In  March,  the  president  would  send  to 
Congress  an  unprecedented  bill  that  put  the  offer  of  federal  money  for  the  liberation  of 
slaves  directly  on  the  table.  Republicans  passed  it  over  Democratic  opposition,  which 
declared  the  concept  "taxes  to  buy  Negroes." 

Lincoln  persisted.  But  when  the  offer  of  money  made  no  impression  on  slave-owners,  the 
president  decided  to  radicalize  his  grand  design.  He  started  writing  a  draft  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation. 

Follow  Disunion  at  twitter.com/NYTcivilwar  or  join  us  on  Facebook. 

Richard  Striner,  a  history  professor  at  Washington  College,  is  the  author  ofthe 
forthcoming  "Lincoln  and  Race." 
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The  Map  That  Lincoln  Used  to  See  the  Reach  of  Slavery 

By  Rebecca  Onion 

Posted  Wednesday,  Sept.  4,  2013,  at  11:30  AM  sfr 


The  Vault  is  Slate's  history  blog.  Like  us  on  Facebook,  follow  us  on  Twitter  @slatevault,  and  find  us 
on  Tumblr.  Find  out  more  about  what  this  space  is  all  about  here. 

This  map,  made  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Survey  in  1861  using  census  data  from  1860,  shows  the  relative  prevalence 
of  slavery  in  Southern  counties  that  year. 

The  map,  which  shades  counties  based  on  the  percentage  of  total  inhabitants  who  were  enslaved,  shows  what  a 
range  there  was  in  levels  of  Southern  enslavement.  Some  counties,  the  map  explains,  "appear  comparatively 
light  . .  .this  arises  from  the  preponderance  of  whites  and  free  blacks  in  the  large  towns  in  these  counties."  The 
population  of  Orleans  Parish,  La.,  in  one  example,  was  8.9  percent  enslaved.  Places  that  were  rural  but  were 
located  in  mountainous  areas  devoid  of  plantations  were  similarly  light-shaded:  The  people  of  Harlan  County, 
Ky.,  were  2.3  percent  enslaved. 

Meanwhile,  a  dark  belt  of  counties  bordering  the  Mississippi  River  held  more  than  70  percent  of  their  residents 
in  slavery,  with  Tensas  Parish,  La.,  at  90.8  percent  and  Washington  County,  Miss.,  at  92.3  percent. 

Historian  Susan  Schulten  writes  in  her  book  Mapping  the  Nation:  History  and  Cartography  in 
Nineteenth-Century  America  that  during  the  1850s  many  abolitionists  used  maps  to  show  slavery's  historical 
development  and  to  illustrate  political  divisions  within  the  South.  (You  can  see  many  of  those  maps  on  the 
book's  companion  website.) 

Though  this  map  was  simple,  it  showed  the  relationship  between  states'  commitment  to  slavery  and  their 
enthusiasm  about  secession,  making  a  visual  argument  about  Confederate  motivations. 

Schulten  writes  that  President  Lincoln  referred  to  this  particular  map  often,  using  it  to  understand  how  the 
progress  of  emancipation  might  affect  Union  troops  on  the  ground.  The  map  even  appears  in  the  familiar 
Francis  Bicknell  Carpenter  portrait  First  Reading  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  of  President  Lincoln, 
visible  leaning  against  a  wall  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the  room. 


"Map  showing  the  distribution  of 
the  slave  population  of  the  Southern 
states  of  the  United  States. 
Compiled  from  the  census  of  1 860. 
Drawn  by  E.  Hergesheimer.  Engr. 
by  Th.  Leonhardt."  Library  of 
Congress,  American  Memory  Map 
Collections. 
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